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To judge from yet another study cf 
the uncommonly unpleasant subject, 
there seems to be about as much chance 
of getting the drug business out of Indo- 
china as there is of getting the officials 
of Indochina out of the drug business. 

The prospects for reform are seem- 
ingly limited—at a time when the U. S. 
military is having mixed results in trying 
to detoxify addicted American GIs—and 
the situation is one more deadly, degrad- 
ing element associated with U. S. in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. 

Some of the latest facts have been 
presented by Yale graduate student Al- 
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fred W. McCoy, who testified before a 
Senate foreign aid appropriations sub- 
committee that a flourishing narcotics 
trade in South Vietnam, Cambodia, Jaos 
and Thailand is carried on with the di- 
rect, active support of the highest gov- 
ernment officials—and that U. S: offi- 
cials make virtually no effort to inter- 
vene, 

Perhaps such attempts would be in- 
effectual. The “Vietnamization” of the 
drug trade may be out of our hands 
as long as we remain resolved to “see 
it through with Thieu.” 

NEW YORK Post, 6/3/72 
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INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 


Senator Proxmie. The committce will come to order. 

We have a difficult situation this afternoon because we have a very, 
very stringent time limit and we are going to have to hold every 
witness to 10 minutes, including questions. 

We do have an exception with the first witness because tavo other 
witnesses have graciously yielded 4 minutes of their time s0 we can 
have 20 minutes with our first witness who is ‘Mr. Alfred W. MeCoy, 
who isa student for his doctorate. , 

Mr. McCoy, :f you would like to brief your statement. in any way, 
the entire statement will be printed in full in the record, and you can 
proceed, 

Mr. McCoy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to be able to read my statement. 

Senator Proxatime. All right; go ahead, 

Mr. McCoy. Thank you very much. 

Hirst. of all, [ would like to thank you and the committee for in- 
viting me here .oday and giving me this opportunity to present some 
of the fruits of riy research into evidence. " 

T wil) begin my statement now. 

By ignoring, covering up, and failing to counteract the massive 
drug traffic froin Southeast Asia, our Government is aiding and abet- 
ting the influx of heroin into our Nation. 

Southeast. Asia is fast becoming the major supplier of illicit nar- 


cotics for America’s growing population of herom addicts. Since the . 


late 1960's, international criminal syndicates have responded to 
mounting law enforcement efforts in Europe and the Middle East by 
shifting their major sources of supply to Southeast Asia. 

The opium poppy fields of Southeast Asia’s golden triangle region 
supply raw materials for clandestine heroin laboratories in Europe, 
Yong Kong, and the triborder area where Burma, Thailand, and 
Laos converge. 

High government officials in Thailand, Laos, and South Vietnam 
are actively engaged in the heroin traffic and are protecting the re- 
gion’s powerful narcotics syndicates. 

Because the corruption in these countries is so systematic and the 
narcotics traffic so lucrative, our political commitments to these gov- 
ernments inhibit. and prevent any effective action to cut the flow of 
these illicit narectics into the United States. 


U.S. diplomat: c, military, and intelligence officials have always tol- 
erated governmeatal corruption in Southeast Asia, and narcotics traf- 
ficking has not been treated differently. U.S. officials in Southeast 
Asia have been implicated in the traffic on three levels: 

(1) Providing political and military support for officials and poli- 
tical factions actively engaged in the drug traflic without pressuring 
them to deal with the problem ; 

(2) Consciously concealing evidence of involvement by our South- 
cast Asian allies in the narcotics traflic. Whenever the U.S. Congress 
or the media have made accurate allegations about the involvement 
of our allies, Us. diplomatic personne! have repeatedly issued cate- 
gorical, fallacious denials; and 

(8) Active involvement in certain aspects of the region's narcotics 
traflic by the U.S. Government. 


e 

In 1967-68, the American diplomatic initiatives convinced the Turk- 
ish Government. to drastically reduce its total opium production and 
expand its enforcement efforts, Significantly, the sharp reduction of 
Turkey’s opium production from 1968 to L972 coincided with a mas- 
sive increase in (he amount of heroin entering the Uuited States: be- 
tween 1969 and 1972, America’s estimated addict population prac- 
tically doubled, increasing from 315,000 to 560,000. 

As lute as 1965, a seizure of only 15 kilos of pure heroin produced a 
street panic.in New York City; by L971, seizures totalling almost 400 
kilos within a period of several weeks did not. have even a minor im- 
pact on. the street: supply. The question is, of course, where is all this 
heroin coming from ? 

Informed Federal narcotics officials and diplomats are virtually un- 
animous in their response--Southeast Asia, 

Beginning in 1965, members of the lorida-based Traflicante family 
of American organized crime began appearing in Southeast Asia. 
Santo Trallicante, Jr., heir to the international criminal syndicate es- 
tablished by Lusky Luciano and Meyer Lansky, traveled to Saigon 
and lfong Kong himself in 1968, 

U.s. Embassy sources state that Praflicante met with prominent 
members of Saigon’s Corsican syndicates, These syndicates have been 
regularly supplying the international narcotics markets sinee the first 
Judochina war. 

In 1967. 68, there was evidence of increased activity on the part of 
Indochina’s Corsican gangsters. U.S. agents observed Corsican 
heroin traflickers commuting between Saigon and Marscille where 
the Corsicans contro] most. of the clandestine heroin Taboratories. A 
former high-ranking CLA agent in Saigon told me in an interview 
that in 1960 there was a summit meeting of Corsican criminals from 
Marseille, Vientiane and Phnom Penh at. Saigon’s Continental Palace 
Jfotel. 

In the wage of these high-level meetings. increased quantities of 
Asian heroin have begun entering the United States. In 1870, the U.S. 
Bureau of Narcotics broke up a Iilipino courier ring which had stug- 
gled over 1.000 kilos of pure Nong Kong heroin inte the United States 
in the preecding 12 months. 

One thousand kiles of pure heroin is equivalent te 10 to 20 
percent. of our estimated total annual heroin consumption. Since 
all of Nong Kong's morphine base comes from Southeast. Asia’s golden 
triangle, this case alone provided amplo evidence of the growing im- 
portance of Southeast Asia in America’s drug crisis. 

Unfortunately, the U.S. Bureau of Narcoties has only one agent in 
Hong Kony and so further seizures have not been forthcoming. 

In 1974, French customs seized 60 kilos of pure Laotian heroin at 
Orly Airport. in Paris in the suiteases of Prince Sopsaisana. the 
newly appointed Laotian Ambassador to France. The U.s. Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and diplomatic sources in Vietiane report that 
the Ambassador's French connection was arranged by Michel Theodas, 
manager of the Lane Nang Hotel in Vientiane and a high-ranking 
member of the I'rench-Corsican underworld. 

Iinally. the Director of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics reports that 
his intelligence sources indicate that much of the massive flow of 
heroin moving through Latin America on its way to the United States 
is coming from Southeast Asia. Ironically, our Southeast Asian allies 
are protiting from this heroin bonanza. 

Jn a 3-hour interview with me, Gen. Ouane Rattikone, former chief 
of staff of the Royal Laotian Army, admitted that he controlled the 
opium trafic in northwestern Laos since 1962. General Quane also 
controlled the largest. heroin laboratory in Laos. 

This laboratory produced a high grade of heroin for the GI market 
in South Vietnam and, according to the CIA, was capable of produc- 
ing over 3,000 kilos of heroin a year, With the withdrawal of U.S, 
troops, the market. for such heroin has shifted directly to the United 
States. Most of the opium traflic in northeastern Laos is controlled 
by Vang Pao, the Laotian general who: commands the CIA‘s mer- 
cenary army. 

The Thai government allows Burmese rebels, Nationalist Chinese 
irregulars. and mercenary armies to move enormous mule caravans 
loaded with hundreds of tons of Burmese opium across Thailand’s 
northern border. 

US. agents working in Thailand claim that every major narcotics 
dealer in Thailand has a high-ranking “adviser” on the Thai Police 
Force. 

In South Vietnam, the opium and heroin traffic is divided among 
the nation’s three dominant military factions: President Thieu’s polit- 
ical apparatus,’ Prime Minister Khiem’s political organization, and 
General Ky's political entourage. 

An examination of General Ky’s political apparatus demonstrates 
the importance of official corruption in Southeast -Asia’s drug traflic 
and shows how Southeast Asia’s narcotics move from the poppy fields 
into the international smugeling circuits. 
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Located in the Vientiane region of Laos until recently was a large 
heroin laboratory managed by an overseas Chinese racketcor named 
Hu Tim Ileng. Mr. Heng was the silent partner in Pepsi Cola‘’s Vien- 
tiane bottling plant and used this operation as a cover ta import acetic 
anhydride, a chemical necessary for the manufacture of heroin, 

Mr. T¥eng purchased raw opium and morphine base from Geh. 
Ouane Rattikone, and then sold the finished product to General Ky’s 
sister, Mrs. Neuyen Thi Ly. Although a resident. of Pakse, Laos from 
1962 to 1967, Mrs. Ly now lives in Saigon and travels to Vientiane 
about once a month to arrange for shipment of the packaged heroin 
to Pakse or Phnom Penli, Cambodia, where it is picked up by trans- 
port aircraft belonging to the Vietnamese 5th Air Division, and 
flown to Saigon. 

The commander of the 5th Air Division, Col. Phan Phung Tien, 
has been publicly attacked by the director general of Vietnam customs 
for his interference in antinarecotics efforts and is believed to have 
extensive contacts with Saigon’s Corsican underworld. 

Vietnamese military officers have identified Colonel Tien as Gen- 
eral Ky’s strongest. political supporter inside the Air Force, and one 
senior U.S. Air Force adviser called him General Ky's “revolutionary 
plotter.” 

There is overwhelming evidence of systematic corruption extending 
all the way to the top of President. Thieu’s political apparatus. Two 
of his strongest supporters in the lower house of the national assembly 
have been arrested trying to snuggle heroin into South Vietnam, and 
other pro-Thieu deputies, including one of the president's legislative 
advisers, have been implicated in other smugeling cases. 

Some of President Thieu's stanchest supporters inside the Viet- 
namese Army control the distribution and sale of heroin to Ameri- 
can GI's fighting in Indochina. President Thien’s most. important 
military adviser, Gen.-Dang Van Quang, has been publicly accused 
by NBC of being the “biggest pusher” in South Vietnam. It is a mat- 
ter of public record that General Quang was removed from command 
of IV Corps for outrageous corruption in 1967-68, and reliable sources 
in the Vietnamese military have confirmed NBC's report. 

Finally, U.S. military commanders report that the narcotics traffic 
in the Mekong Delta is controlled by colonels and low-ranking gen- 
erals loyal to General Quang. 

Another of President Thieu’s staunch Army supporters, General 
Ngo Dzu, II Corps Commander until several weeks ago, has been 
identified as one of the major drug traffickers in Central Vietnam by 
the U.S. AID Public Safety Directorate, U.S. Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs, and the U.S. Army Criminal Investigation 
Division. . 

American officials serving in Southeast Asia have a great deal of 
responsibility for the growth of the region’s illicit drug traffic. Ameri- 
can diplomats and intelligence agents have allied themselves with 
corrupt, indigenous groups without pressuring them to get put of 
tho drug business. 

Throughout the mountainous golden triangle region, the CLA has 
provided substantial military support for mercenaries, rightwing 
rebels, and tribal warlords who are actively engaged in the narcotics 
traffic. And in Thailand, the CIA has worked closely with Nationalist 
Chinese paramilitary units which control 80 to 90 percent of northern 
Burma’s vast opium exports and manufacture high-grade heroin for 
export to the American market. 


U.S. Embassies in Indochina have repeatedly tried to cover up 
tho involvement. of our local allies in the drug traffic. In 1968, Senator 
Grucning came forward with well-founded allegations about General 
Ky’s opium smuggling activities. The U.S. Mmbassy in Saigon issued 
a categorical denial. 

In July 1971, NBC's senior Saigon correspondent charged that 
General Dang Van Quang was the “biggest pusher” in South Vietnam. 
Prior to this broadcast, I had received independent reports of General 
Quang’s narcotics dealings from high-ranking Vietnamese sources, 
The U.S. Embassy again issued a vigorous denial. 

In July 1971, U.S. Congressman Robert Steele claimed to have 
received classified documents showing that II Corps Commander, 
General Ngo Dzau, was traflicking in heroin. The U.S. Embassy de- 
ferred to Senior IJ Corps Adviser John Paul Vann who denied that 
such documents existed. I have one of those documents in my posses- 
sion today. 

Tho record of the U.S. Embassy in Laos is even worse. All U.S. 
officials in Indochina know that the vast majority of the high-grade 
heroin sold to GI’s fighting in South Vietnam is manufactured in 
Laotian laboratories. Yet, in December 1970, the U.S, Ambassador to 
Laos, G. MeMurtrie Godley, teld an American writer, “I believe the 
Royal Laotian Government. takes its responsibility seriously to pro- 
hibit international opium trafic.” Ambassador Godley did his best 
to prevent the assignment of U.S. Bureau of Narcotics agents to 
Laos. ; 

Tt. was not until November 197i—a full 2 years after Laotian heroin 
had decimated U.S. troops in South Vietnam—that the Bureau of 
Narcotics was allowed to send its agents into Laos, 

Finally, U.S. agencies have been actually involved in certain as- 
pects of the region’s drug traflic. In northern Laos, Air America air- 
craft and helicopters chartered by the CIA and USAID have been 
transporting opium harvested by the agency’s tribal mercenaries on & 
regular basis. . 

After spending 18 months researching, traveling and conducting 
hundreds of interviews, I havo reached one firm conclusion—if we 
are going to deal seriously with the heroin problem in this country, 
we will have to reorder our prioritics and commitments in Southeast 
Asin. 

President. Nixon has told us that we cannot solve the drug problem 
unless we deal with it at ifs source and eliminate illicit opium produc- 
tion. ‘The source is now Southeast Asia, and that area accounts for 
some 70 percent of the world’s illicit opium supply.-‘There is enough 
opiun in Southeast Asia to fuel our heroin plague for generations to 
come. 

In the past and present, we have let ofr military and political goals 
in Southeast Asia dictate our prioritics. Ag aresult, our officials have 
tried to prop up corrupt regimes there at all costs, including our 
silent acquiescence to the traffic in drugs that is ruining the fabric of 
our Nation. ; 

The domestic social problem of crime in our streets is largely a 
heroin problem which would disappear if the drug traffic were 
brought under control. The drugs now flowing from Southeast Asia 
in effect make all the funds and effort expended reducing Trirkey’s 
opium production totally irrelevant as a final solution to our problem. 

We now have to decide which is more important to our country— 
propping up corrupt governments in Southeast Asia or getting heroin 
out of our high schools. 

Thank you. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you, Mr. McCoy. 

You have made some very serious and disturbing charges. 

This committee has been assured by Secretary of State William 
Rogers and also by the head of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs, John Ingersoll, that the Southeast Asia countries are 
making genuine efforts to stop heroin traffic and, of course, your testi- 
mony contradicts that. 

Are you telling us now that the Congress has been deceived by the 
administration ? 

Mr. McCoy. I suppose that is the conclusion you could draw from 
my remarks, 

T simply state that the U.S. officials on an operational level admit 
that, as far as a few days ago, there has been no effort on the part of 
the Southeast Asian governments to deal with the problem and no 
effort on the part of the U.S. Government to comply. 

Senator Proxmire. We are spending moncy in Turkey to reduce the 
production of opium as you know, and we seem to have gotten some 
results in Turkey. 

Mr. McCoy. As far asI can tell from my interviews—— 

Senator Proxsire. Apparently at one time, 2 years ago, it was said 
to account for 50 percent of our source of opium for heroin. 
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Mr. McCoy. The figure was given several years ago as 80 percent. 
and as U.S. narcotic officials have adinitted before congressional com- 
mittees and Lave admitted to me those were figures that were based 
largely on ignoranee. 

John Ingersoll, I believe, told—I am not sure; I think it was this 
committee—that, he, himself, was unable to obtain the source of that 
figure and has not been able te corroborate it. 

Senator Proxwirn. 1 didn’t say 80; I said 50 percent. 

Now let. me. zet into some of the documentation. 

You give us some documentation and I know in the short statement 
we are Hmiting you to it is hard to give all of it and I don't expect 
you to give it now because there is not time, but I would like 
give your documentation on page 3 where you say: 


The Thai Government. allows Burmese rebels, Nationalist Chinese irregulars, 
and mercenary irmies (o move enormous mule caravans loaded with hundreds 
of tons of Burmese opiuis across Thailand’s northern border. 

Mr. McCoy Yes. 

Senator Proxmie. We would like to know what you mean by the 
Thai Government. Who in the Thai Government? Give the names; 
give the times; give the places, to the extent. that you can do that. I 
think that would be very helpful.‘ 

Mr. McCoy. My evidence is based on travels in northern ‘Lhailand. 
T spent. a good deal of time interviewing officers and rebels. 

Senator Proxaire. I am not trying to refute what you have said; J 
just. say we would like to have the specific documentation. 

Then also, on page 4, where you refer to the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, you say two of President Thien’s staunchest supporters in 
the lower house of the national assembly have been arrested trying 
tosmugele heroin into South Vietnam. 

We would | ke to know the names of those gentlemen, the dates of 
their arrest. , 

Mr. McCoy. That. is a matter of public record. The first deputy im- 
pleated was Rep. Vo Van Mau, a member of the pro-Thieu Independ- 
ent Bloc. Ife was implicated in the smuggling of 9.6 kilos of pure 
laotian lieroh) which was seized at’ Tan ‘Son Nhut Airport. on 
March £0, 1971. Ife was never officially charged and quietly faded 
from view when be failed to stand for reelection several months 
later. 

On March 17, 1971, another pro-Thieu representative, Pham Chi 
Thien, was caught smugeling four kilos of pure heroin into Tan Son 
Nhut. [Te was prosecuted and sent to jail. 

It is important Co note that both seizures were made by Vietnamese 
Customs officials. The Customs Office is controled by Prime Minister 
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Khiom’s political apparatus which is in competition with Thien's orga- 
nization for the narcotics traffic. Khiem’s brother, Trau Thien hoi. 
was appointed as Chief of Customs’ Fraud Repression Division, the 
enforcement arm of the Customs Office. Khoi was responsible for en- 
forcement. at Tan Son Nhat. Airport. The US. A ry Provost. Marshal 
in a 1971 report entitled The Drug Abuse Problem in Vietnam de- 
scribed Khoi as “a principal in the opiam trafic.’ Khoi was finally 
removed from his position last summer, but he was not punished. 
Instead, he was simply transferred to a lucrative customs post im 
Cholon. 

Senator Proxaurz, Then you also say: 

“Some of President 'Thicn’s closest supporters inside the Vietnamese 
Army control the distribution and sale of heroin to American GI's 
fightang in Indochina.” 

Mr. McCoy. Right. 


DOCUMENT REVEALING CONTROLLER OF HEROIN IN VIELNAM 


Mr. McCoy, The one document I have in my possession today in- 
formed U.S. intelligence personnel of IL Corps conimander Gereral 
Ngo Dzu’s involvement in the heroin traflic. The document is a momo- 
‘andum tor the record dated June 10, 1971, by Michael G. McCann, 
Pubhe Safety Director, CORDS, the top U.S. police advisor in Vict- 
nam. I also have summaries of three U.S. Army Criminal Thvestiga- 
tion Division (CID) reports dated in 1971 on Gen. Nea Dzu's in- 
volvernent. in the drug traffic. The CID reported that “Gen. Dzu and 
his father were involved in narcoties traflicking,” and that Gen. Dzu 
was cooperating with the “ARVN provost marshal in Qui Nhon * * + 
Gen. Dzn's father, Ngo Khoung, was traflicking jn herein with an 
ethnic Chinese.” and “working with a former special assistant to Pres, 
Thicu.” Gen. Dau is one of President 'Thien’s staunchest political sup- 
porters and that is why he was not punished for his trafic in heroin. 

J have been able to talk to U.S. narcotics officials, Customs officials, 
and they have no doubt that the document is correct and they have 
their own. 

Senator Proxmure. Will you submit that document for the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator Proxaire. We would like to have that. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

(Starr Nore.-—Among the supporting data subsequently provided 
by Mr. McCoy for the hearing record was a classified document. which 
is not. reproduced. Other information provided by Mr. MeCoy fol- 
lows:) 
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Above: Meo musicians in poppy field. 
Left: Meo woman scoring opium bulb. 
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FURTHER INFORMATION SUBMITTED BY ALFRED W. McCoy 


Since my testimony, both the State Department and the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) have publicly attacked my findings. I stand fully 
behind my testimony and I will cooperate with this committee, the State Depart- 
ment and the BNDD to stop the flow of Southeast Asian heroin into this country. 
But first we must admit there is a problem, learn as much as we can about it, 
and move towards its solution. 

In my testimony, I charged that U.S. officials are covering up the massive drug 
traffic froin Southeast Asia and concealing evidence of the involvement of our 
Southeast Asian allies. Below I offer some documentation to substantiate these 
charges. 

I, DRUG TRAFFIO FROM SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Nelson Gross, Senior Advisor to the Secretary of State and Coordinator for 
International Narcotics Matters, tried to cover up the drug traffic from Southeast 
Asia, by telling a Congressional Inquiry on June 9, 1972 that, “Southeast Asia 
is not a major source of heroin on our market * * * We estimate that probably 
only five percent, certainly no more than 10 percent of the heroin presently 
flowing to the United States originates in Southeast Asia.” 

The available evidence shows that this is untrue. John Ingersoll, Director of 
BNDD, told this committee last year that, “Our addict population could be 
satisfied by some 50 to 60 tons of opium.” There is a 10 to 1 reduction in the 
refinement of opiuin to heroin; 50 to 60 tons of opium yields 5 to 6 tons of heroin. 
The BNDD broke up a Filipino courier ring in 1970 which had smuggled 1,000 
kilos (2,200 pounds) of IIong Kong heroin into the U.S. during the preceding 12 
months. This one ring, working for one of the five major heroin dealers in 
IIong Kong, accounted for approximately 20 percent of the BNDD’s estimate of 
total annual U.S. consumption, Additionally, Gross is contradicting the General 
Accounting Office which said: 

The Far East is the second principal source of heroin entering the 
U.S. * * * , 

In the past, heroin produced in the Far Hast was consumed in Hong Kong 
and elsewhere, but reeently significant quantities were reported to be smug- 
gled into the United States via the Philippines and Canada. (Observations 
and Data Concerning Illegal Entry of Narcotics, staff paper of the GAO, 
May 21, 1971) 


IL INVOLVEMENT OF SOUTIIFAST ASIAN GOVERNMENTS 


State Department spokesman Gross also tried to conceal the involvement 
of our Southeast Asian allies in his statement to the Congressional Inquiry: 

Iiqually sensational and, as far as we can ascertain, unsubstantiated, 
is the charge by Mr. MeCoy that high government officials in Thailand, 
Laos and South Vietnam are actively engaged in the heroin traffic and are 
protecting the region’s powerful narcotics syndicates. 

The State Department, however, should be aware that the U.S. Army Pro- 
vost Marshal reported that high ranking members of South Vietnam’s govern- 
ment were in the top “zone” of a four-tiered heroin trafficking pyramid: 

Zone 1, located at the top or apex of the pyramid, contains the financiers, 
or backers of the illicit drug traffie in all its forms: The people comprising 
this group may be high level, influential political figures, government 
leaders, or moneyed ethnic Chinese members of the criminal syndicates 
now flourishing in the Cholon sector of the City of Saigon. The members 
comprising this group are the powers behind the scene who can manipulate, 
foster, protect, and promote the illicit traffic in drugs. (Office of the Provost 
Marshal, U.S. Military Assistance Command Vietnam, The Drug Abuse 
Problem in Vietnam, 1971, p. 6) : 

Again Gross is contradicting the findings of other government agencies. 
Newsweek of July 19, 1971 reported that, “Attorney General John Mitchell 
agreed that government officials have been involved in the Southeast Asian 
heroin trade.” John Warner, Chief of the Strategie Intelligence Office of the 
BNDD, in an interview with the Washington Evening Star, June 19, 1972, 
acknowledged that, “Corruption is a way of life in Southeast Asia. It reaches to 
all levels.” The article continued, “The weeding out of Asian officials heavily 
involved in the dope traffic, as well as the strikes against the traffickers them- 
selves are all fairly recent.” 

Gross also said, “As.for Ouan Rathikoun (Ouane Rattikone) * * * we are 
not aware of anything more than unsubstantiated allegations concerning his 
past and present complicity. With regard to his ‘control’ of the ‘largest heroin 
laboratory in Laos,’ once again, all we have is allegation.” 

However, John Warner confirmed my charges by admitting for the first time 
Gen. Ouane’s involvement. 
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Gen. Ouane Rattikone, former chief of staff of the Royal Laotian Army, 
had consolidated several opium refineries into one, and with his army, con- 
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vening Star, June 19, 1972) 
Ill, U.S. EMBASSY IN LAOS 


Jobn Warner countered my testimony by calling U.S. Ambassador to Laos, 
G. MceMurtrie Gcdley, “one of the staunchest supporters of the anti-narcotics 
program in Laos.” However, in December, 1970, while American troops in 
Vietnam were being decimated by Laotian heroin; while Gen. Rattikone was 
Taotian chief staff and his involvement as wel) as the location of the heroin 
laboratories was common knowledge among even the most junior U.S. officials; 
Godley wrote to an American journalist who had complained that Laotian of- 
ficials were involved in the drug traffic : 

Regarding your information about opium traffic between Laos and the 
United States, the purchase of opium in Southeast Asia is certainly less 
difficult than in cther parts of the world, but I believe the Royal Laotian 
Government takes its responsibility seriously to prohibit international opium 
traffic. (James Hamilton-Patterson, The Greedy Wer [David McKay Co., 
Inc., New York, 1971], pp. 275-276. 

Warner also claimed that Gen. Rattikone “was forced to retire in July, 1971. 
We have political clout in the area and Ambassador Godley exerted it.” This di- 
rectly contradicts the State Department. The J uly 21, 1971 Newsweek reported 
that the State Department said the timing of the retirement. of Gen, Rattikone 
was “sheer coincidence.” Newsweek's Vientiane correspondent and diplomatic 
sources told me that Ouane’s retirement had been planned for over a year, and 
Gen. Rattikone, who admitted his involvement in the narcoties traflic, flatly denied 
that there had been any pressure on him to retire. 


Iv. CIA AND AIR AMERICA INVOLVEMENT 


Nelson Gross quoted the Ma naging Director of Air America, who called my 
charge that Air America aircraft have been transporting opium “utterly and 
absolutely false.” Air America’s involvement, lias been confirmed by Gen. Ouane 
and by Gen. Thao Ma, former commander of the Laotian Air Force, who refused 
‘to carry opium for Gen. Ouane. 
I spent six days in August, 1971 in the opium-growing Meo village of Long Pot, 
Laos. Ger Su Yang, the District officer, told me: 
Meo officers with three or four stripes [captain or more] came from Long 
Tieng to buy our opium. They came in American helicopters, perhaps two or 
three men at one time. The helicopter leaves them here for a few da ys and 
they walk to villages over there, then come back here and radioed Long Tieng 
send another helicopter for them, They take the opium back tto Long 'Tieng. 
This account was verified by everyone I talked with. Ger Su Yang also reported 


that the helicopter pilots were a] ways Americans. 


V. SOUTHEAST ASIAN HEROIN TITROUGIC LATIN AMERICA 


John Warner contradicted his superior, John Ingersoll: “Despite some testi- 
mony on Capitol Hill that much of the massive flow of heroin moving through 
Latin America on its way to the United States comes from Southeast Asia, Warner 
said there is no indication yet that any Southeast Asian heroin has been trans- 
shipped through Latin America.” (Washington Evening Star, June 18, 1972). 

Ingersoll told this committee last year that “Intelligence on the flow of heroin 
from Southeast Asia through South America and Latin Ameriea is inconclusive, 
but indications are that it may be considerable,” (Ingersoll, letter to Senator 
Proxmire, Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Operations, Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, July 12, 1971, reprinted in Foreign Assistance and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations FY 1972, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, p. 614) 


VIL. NO EVIDENCE 


The Star reported that “John Warner said he had seen nothing of an eviden- 
tiary nature from MeCoy ‘other than gossip, rumors, conjecture and old history.’ ” 

I have given this committee a copy of a U.S. government document implicating 
Gen. Ngo Dzau. Mr. Warner is well aware of this evidence. He should also be 
aware of the U.S. Army Criminal Investigation Division (CID) reports dated 
January 6, May 12, and July 10, 1971 which provide ample details on Gen. 
Ngo Dzu’s involvement in the heroin traffic. 

The U.S. government knows who is trafficking in drugs in Southeast Asia, but 
does not act. It. says it lacks the ha rd evidence to crack down. I say the problem 
is a lack of will rather than a lack of evidence. The Phoenix program with its 
gigantic intelligence apparatus was carried out by the U.S. in Vietnam to kill 
and imprison suspected enemy agents. Suspects were not given trials, hard evi- 
dence was not required. I do not condone the Phoenix program, but it does in- 
dicate wha't the U.S. can and will do to keep friendly generals in power. ‘The fact 
that there is no comparable effort to stop heroin trafficking shows that the U.S. 
puts political and military goals in Southeast Asia far ahead of stopping the drug 
trade. 
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Senator Proxmine. Then you say, “Ambassador Godley did his best 
prevent the assignment of U.S. Bureau of Narcotics agents to 

208. 

What did he do, specifically ? 

Mr. McCoy. According to U.S. narcotics agents I interviewed in 
Southeast Asia and some of the Ambassador's own assistants, essen- 
tially he is trying to apply pressure on the Jaotian Government to 
perform political tasks to allow our bombing to continue, to allow our 
clandestine operations to continue inside Laos. They have been in- 
volved ever since there has been a Laotian Government. 

The Laotian government is applying countervailing pressure on the 
U.S. Embassy not to crack down on the narcotics tratlic. 

Ambassador Godley simply passed these pressures on to American 
officials and did his best to frustrate the efforts of the Burean of Nar- 
cotics to send agents into Laos. 

Senator Proxmine. Now, supposing you were in a position to change 
our policy in this respect, recognizing what Secretary Rogers has told 
us that, No. 1, we are dealing with sovereign countries; No. 2, these 
countries don’t have complete control over their peasantry that per- 
haps Turkey has, that they are dealing with a very diflicult situation, 
recognizing, I am sure, that our Government earnestly wants to stop 
this kindof traflic and the President does properly recognize we have 
to stop it at the source; you tell us what you would do? 

Mr. McCoy. First of all, perhaps officials in Washington are carn- 
estly concerned about stopping the drug traffic in Southeast. Asia but 
other officials there have priorities they consider higher. They have 
been fighting a war there for a decade and they have higher priorities. 
Drug trafic they would rather not deal with. 

So, in fact, pressure has not been applied. 

My own feeling is that stopping the drug traffic is not a very difficult 
problem. It requires the will to stop it. The governments of Southeast 
Asia do not have the will because they, themselves, are involved. It 
would simply require a decision on their part to get out of the traflic 
and to crack down on known syndicates and racketeers. 

Senator Proxmie. You say they can do it. low would we persuade 
them to do it? : 

Mr. McCoy. Simply giving them the political will to do so. 

Senator Proxaire. How do we do that? 

Mr. McCoy. The drug traffic could be stopped by the administra- 
tion, the State Department, and the CIA, but they are not in a position 
to do so because of their commitment to ongoing policies and programs 
which are of a political and military nature. Therefore, I feel it is the 
responsibility of the Congress of the United States to intervene in the 
situation. I think that if the average American citizen had a right to 
choose between standing four-square for the present Laotian Govern- 
ment or getting heroin off our streets, he would choose heroin. 
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Senator Proxarre. He would choose heroin—you mean he would let 
the Laotian Government go? ; 

Mr. McCoy. He would let the Laotian Government go. 

What I am saying is that somchow the Congress of the United 
Staics has to communicate the seriousness of its intent to do something 
about it. I would suggest an aid cutoff. 

Senator Proxauire. Before I yield to Senator McGee, let me just in- 

dicate what you are suggesting now. 
_ You are suggesting that. in order to stop the heroin problem here, 
in order to solve this problem you are talking about, it would be nec- 
essary for us to get out of Southeast Asia. I would like to do it. I 
would like to do it and I have a lot of colleagues in the Senate who 
aie like it, too, and there are millions of Americans who would like 
to do it. 

Suppose the President and the majority in the Senate and the House 
prevail and we stay in Southeast Asia: Short of just abandoning these 
governments what can we do, if anything? 

Mr. McCoy. For years now, we have tea soft-pedaling the issue of 
drugs for these reasons. If we want to continue to make military ob- 
jectives our No. 1 priority, then we cannot deal with drugs. We have 
to make drugs No. 1. ; 

Senator Proxmire. You are saying that in our best judgment-—and 
I should have qualified you are a man who studied this; you are work- 
ing on your doctorate at Yale University. The record shows you have 
interviewed many of the outstanding experts in these various coun- 
tries on this. I think you have established a considerable amount of 
expertise here. 

You are saying that the one answer you see is to end the Vietnam 
war and get out of Southeast Asia; not only end the Victnam war but 
end our support for the governments of Laos and Thailand. That has 
to be the threat. Maybe it won’t be necessary but say it and mean we 
will do it. 

Mr. McCoy. Exactly. 

For example, if this committee or, more particularly, the Senate, 
merely said that in 6 months we will cut off aid unless we get definite 
reports from the U.S. officials and agencies, and from your Govern- 
ment saying the traffic is cleared up, I guarantee that you will have 
positive reports. 

T also guarantee you that nothing will have to be done of any seri- 
ous nature. : 

What I am saying is that you should cut off the aid and make the 
restoration of aid contingent upon the cessation of drug trafficking. 
You conld rely on the United Nations Opium Commission and other 
independent agencies for verification. 

Senator Proxmime. We can do this in Turkey because cutting off aid 
as far as Turkey is concerned does not involve our most. significant 
military policies. 

Mr. McCoy. Right. 

Senator Proxmire. Cutting off aid in Southeast Asia means, of 
course, very severe and drastic change in our military policy, one I 
would like to see but one which the administration is very unlikely 
to follow. You say that is it. 

Mr. McCoy. I would like to see it come down to a decision. 
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‘es arid gentlemen,’’ announced the genteel British 
diplomat, raising his glass to offer a toast, ‘‘I give you 
Prince Sopsaisana, the uplifter of Laotian youth.”’ 

The toast brought an appreciative smile from the guest of 
honor, cheers and applause from the luminaries of Vientiane’s 
diplomatic corps, assembled at the farewell banquet for the 
Laotian ambassador-designate to France, Prince Sopsaisana. A 
member of the royal house of Xieng Khouang, the Plain of 
Jars region, the Prince was vice-president of the National 
Assembly, chairman of the Lao Bar Association, president of 
the Lao Press Association, president of the A/liance Francaise, 
and a member in good standing of the Asian People’s Anti- 
Communist League. After receiving his credentials from the 
King in a private audience at the Luang Prabang Royal Palace 
on April 8, 1971, he was treated to an unprecedented round 
of cocktail parties, dinners, and banquets. For Sopsai, as his 
friends call him, was not just any ambassador; the Americans 
considered hhim an outstanding example of a new generation of 
honest, dynamic national leaders, and it was widely rumored in 
Vientiane that Sopsai was destined for high office some day. 

The final send-off party at Vientiane’s Wattay Airport on 
April 23 was one of the gayest affairs of the season. Everybody 
was there; the champagne bubbled, the canapés were flawlessly 
French, and Mr. Ivan Bastouil, chargé d’ affaires at the French 
Embassy, gave the nicest speech. Only after the plane had 
soared off irito the clouds did anybody notice that Sopsai had 
forgotten to pay for his share of the reception. 

His arrival at Paris’s Orly Airport on the morning of April 
25 was the occasion for another reception. The French am- 
bassador to ].aos, home for a brief visit, and the entire staff of 
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The CIA and the heroin trade 


the Laotian Embassy had turned out to welcome the new 
ambassador. There were warm embraces, kissing on both 
cheeks, and more effusive speeches. Curiously, the Prince 
insisted on waiting for his luggage like any ordinary tourist, 
and when his many suitcases finally appeared after an unex- 
plained delay, he immediately noticed that a particular one was 
missing. Sopsai angrily insisted that his suitcase be delivered at 
once, and French authorities promised, most apolopetically, 
that it would be sent to the Laotian Embassy as soon as it was 
found. Sopsai departed reluctantly for yet another reception at 
the Embassy, and while he drank the ceremonial champagne 
with his newfound retinue of admirers, French customs of- 
ficials were examining one of the biggest heroin seizures in 
French history. 

The Ambassador’s suitcase contained sixty kilos of high- 
grade Laotian heroin —- worth $13.5 million on the strcets of 
New York, its probable destination. A week later, a smiling 
French official presented himself at the Embassy with the 
suitcase in hand. Although Sopsaisana had been bombarding 
the airport with outraged telephone calls for several days, he 
suddenly realized that accepting the suitcase was tantamount to 
an admission of guilt and so, contrary to his righteous in- 
dignation, he flatly denied that it was his. Ignoring his 
declaration of innocence, the French government refused to 
accept his diplomatic credentials, and Sopsai remained in Paris 
for no more than two months before he was recalled to 
Vientiane. 


Fragile flower, cash crop 


p= its resemblance to comic opera, the Prince Sop- 
saisana affair offered a rare glimpse into the workings of 
the Laotian drug trade. That trade is the principal business of 
Laos, and to a certain extent it depends on the support (money, 
guns, aircraft, etc.) of the CIA. Unfortunately, the questions 
raised by the Prince’s disgrace were never asked, much less 
answered. The French government overlooked the em- 
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The harvesting of the opium crop takes place between January and 
early March. When the opium is ready, the petals fall away, leaving the 
bare bulb. In late afternoon or early evening the Meo women cut 
striations in the bulb with the three-pronged knife shown below. 
The following morning the congealed opium sap is collected from the 


bulb's surface with a small shovel-like tool and carried in a small : : : . 
EO Giaiier Lolicuvoane Ite deck: barrassment for diplomatic reasons, the international. press 


ignored the story, and the United States Embassy demonstrated 
a remarkable disinterest in the entire subject. 
7 , Over the past fifty years, Laos has become something of a 
; free port for opium. The delicate opium poppy grows abun- 
dantly at high elevations in the northern mountains, and under 
a sequence of different regimes (French, American, Laotian), 
the hill tribesmen have been encouraged to cultivate the poppy 
as the principal cash crop. Opium dens can be found in every 
quarter of Vientiane, and the whereabouts of the opium 
refineries are a matter of common knowledge. The leading 
citizens, whether princes, generals, or politicians, zealously 
control the drug traffic and regard it, with good reason, as a 
strategic industry. 

The Laotian indifference to Prince Sopsaisana’s misfortune 
therefore becomes easily understandable. The reticence of the 
American Embassy, however, requires a few words of ex- 
planation. Sopsai had allegedly received his sixty kilos of heroin 
through the kind offices of a particularly aggressive Laotian 
general named Vang Pao. Vang Pao also happens to be the 
commander of the CIA secret army in northeastern Laos. He 
has commanded that army since 1961, and during the past 
eleven years he has become an increasingly notorious en- 
trepreneur in the Laotian drug trade. 

But the American Embassy remains curiously unaware of 
his involvement in the narcotics traffic. Nobody has any in- 
formation on the operation of the Laotian drug business, and 
Embassy officials appear to have adopted an attitude of benign 
neglect. That attitude was characteristically expressed in a 
letter written in December 1970 by Ambassador G. McMurtie 
Godley to a journalist inquiring about the opium traffic. Godley 
wrote: 


The purchase of opium in Southeast Asia is certainly 
less difficult than in other parts of the world, but I believe 
the Royal Laotian Government takes its responsibility 
- seriously to prohibit international opium traffic... 
ae However, latest information available to me indicated 
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that all of Southeast Asia produces only 5% of narcotics 
whick are, unfortunately, illegally imported to Great 
Britain and the US. As you undoubtedly are already 
aware, our government ts making every effort to contain 
this traffic and I believe the Narcotics Burean in 
Washington D.C. can give you additional information if 
you have some other inguiries. 


Ambassador Godley did not deem it worthy of mention that 
the latest information available to hirn should have indicated 
that the great majority of heroin being used by American Gls 
in Victnam was coming from Laotian laboratories. Nor did he 
deem it necessary to mention two other facts: 

#In 1957 the United Nations reported that poppy farmers in 
northeas:ern Burma, northern Thailand, and northern Laos — 
a region xnown as ‘‘the Golden Triangle’? — were producing 
1,000 tons of raw opium annually, which was then about 70 
per cent of the world’s supply. The available evidence indicates 
that the exports have increased, and that heroin from the 
Golden Triangle is now being shipped into the United States 
through Europe and South America. 
¢ During the last several months of 1970 more American sol- 
diers were evacuated as casualties from South Vietnam for drug. 
related reasons than for reasons having to do with war wounds. 

To Americans living in cities plagued by heroin, it may seem 
controversial, even shocking, that any U.S. Government 
agency would ignore the international drug traffic. But when 
considered in the perspective of historical precedent, and 
conceding the demands of mountain warfare in northern Laos, 
the U.S. Embassy’s tolerant attitude seems almost inevitable. 

Rather than sending U.S. combat troops into Laos, four 
successive American Presidents and their foreign-policy ad- 
visers worked through the CIA to build the Meo guerrillas of 
northern Laos into the only effective army in Laos. The fun- 
damental reason for American involvement in any aspect of the 
Laotian opium traffic lies in these policy decisions, and they can 
be understood only in the context of the secret war in Laos, a 
war in which Vang Pao emerged as one of the principal figures. 
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JA operations with Mco guerrillas began in 1959 as part of 

a regional intclligence-gathering program. Noting with 
alarm renewed guerrilla activity in South Vietnam and Laos 
-n the late 1950s, American intelligence analysts interpreted 
these reports as the first signs of communist plans for the 
‘‘subversion and conquest’’ of Southeast Asia. General Ed- 
ward G. Lansdale, who directed much of the Defense 
Department's strategic planning on Indochina during the early 
years of the Kennedy Administration, recalls that these hill- 
tribe operations were set up to monitor communist. in- 
filtration: ‘‘The main thought was to have an early warning, 
trip-wire sort of thing with these tribes in the mountains 
getting intelligence on North Vietnamese movement. This 
would be a part of a defensive strategy of saving the rice- 
producing lowlands of Thailand and Vietnam by sealing off 
the mountain-infiltration routes from China and North 
Vietnam.”’ 

While the U.S. military sent half a million troops to fight in 
South Vietnam, the mountain war has required only a handful 
of U.S. personnel. ‘‘I always felt,’ General Lansdale told me, 
“that a small group of Americans organizing the local 
population was the way to counter communist wars of national 
liberation.’” In South Vietnam, computerized command 
decisions and automated firepower dehumanized the fighting, 
while the rapid rotation of U.S. personnel made military 
commanders seem like replaceable parts in a giant machine. 
However, American paramilitary personnel serving in Laos 
have tended to serve long tours of duty, some a decade or more, 
and have been given an enormous amount of personal power. 

Since there were too few U.S. operatives to assume complete 
responsibility for daily operations in the hills of Laos, the CIA 
usually selected one leader from every hill tribe as its surrogate 
commander. The CIA’s chosen ally recruited his fellow 
tribesmen as mercenaries, paid their salaries with CIA money, 


‘and Jed them in battle. Because the CIA had only as much 


influence with each tribe as its surrogate commander, it was in 
the agency’s interest to make these men local despots by 
concentrating military and economic power in their hands. 
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nthe Meo region of northern Laos, the CIA had the good 
fortune to find, in Vang Pao, a man with unlimited 
ambitions and a willingness to take battlefield casualties. For 
Vang Pao, peace is a distant, childhood memory. He saw battle 
for the first time in 1945 at the age of thirteen, while working as 
an interpreter for French commandos who had parachuted onto 
the Plain of Jars to organize anti-Japanese resistance. In April 
1954 he led 850 hill-tribe commandos through the rugged 
mountains of Sam Neua Province in a vain attempt to relieve 
the doomed French garrison at Dienbienphu. 

When the first Indochina war ended that same year, Vang 
Pao returned to regular duty in the Laotian Army. He ad- 
vanced quickly to the rank of major and was appointed com- 
mander of the Tenth Infantry Battalion, which was assigned to 
the mountains east of the Plain of Jars. While he had a good 
record as a wartime commando leader, it was in his new 
command that Vang Pao first displayed the personal corruption 
that would later make him such a despotic warlord. 

In addition to his regular battalion, Vang Pao was also 
commander of Meo self-defense forces in the Plain of Jars 
region. Volunteers had been promised regular allotments of 
food and money, but Vang Pao pocketed these salaries, and 
most volunteers went unpaid for months at a time, When one 
Meo lieutenant demanded that the irregulars be given their 
back pay, Vang Pao shot him in the leg. That settled the matter 
for the moment, but several months later the rising chorus of 
complaints finally came to the attention of the provincial army 
commander, Col. Kham Hou Boussarath. In early 1959 
Colonel Kham Hou called Vang Pao to his headquarters in 
Xieng Khouang, confronted him with the accusations, and 
ordered him to pay up. Several days later Colonel Kham Hou 
was driving back from an inspection tour of the frontier areas 
and was approaching the village of Lat Houang, when a burst of 
machine-gun fire shattered his windshield. More than thirty of 
Vang Pao’s soldiers hidden in the brush alongside the road 
were shooting frantically at the automobile. But it was twilight, 
and most of the shots went wild. Kham Hou floored the ac- 
celerator and emerged from the gauntlet unscathed. 


As soon as he reached his headquarters, Colonel Kham Hou 
radioed a full report to Vientiane. The next morning Army 
Chief of Staff Ouan Rathikun arrived in Xieng Khouang and 
summoned: Vang Pao.* Weeping profusely, Vang Pao 
prostrated himself before Ouan and begged for forgiveness. 
Perhaps touched by this display of emotion or influenced by the 
wishes of U.S. Green Beret officers working with the Meo, 
Ouan decided not to punish Vang Pao. However, most of the 
Laotian high command seemed to feel that his career was 
finished. 


RB Vang Pao was to be rescued from obscurity by unforeseen 

circumstances that made his services invaluable to the 
Laotian right wing and the CIA. In the weeks that followed, 
Laos blundered into one of its chronic civil wars. Vang Pao 
volunteered his Meo irregulars to the cause of the tottering 
regime, and, as a reward, he was pardoned and promoted. 

In January 196] the CIA began sending Green Berets, CIA- 
financed Thai police commandos, and a handful of its own 
agents to Vang Pao’s headquarters at Padong, a 4,000-foot 
mountain due south of the Plain of Jars. The object was to build 
up an effective secret army that would keep the Pathet Lao 
bottled up on the Plain of Jars by recruiting all of the eligible 
young Meco in the surrounding mountains as commandos. 
Using Padong as a base of operations, Vang Pao’s officers and 
CIA operatives flew to scattered Meo villages in helicopters and 
light Helio Courier aircraft. Offering guns, rice, and money in 
exchange for recruits, these advance men leapfrogged from 
village to village around the western and northern perimeter of 
the Plain. Under their supervision, dozens of crude landing 
strips for Air America aircraft were hacked out of the mountain 
forests, and scattered villages were linked with CIA 
headquarters at Padong. Within several months, Vang Pao’s 
influence extended from Padong north to Phou Fa and east as 
far as Bouam Long. 

One local Meo leader in the Long Pot region west of the 
Plain of Jars says that Meo officers who visited his village 
following General Kong Le’s capture of the Plain used threats 
as well as inducements to win a declaration of loyalty. ‘‘Vang 
Pao sent us guns,”’ he recalled. ‘‘If we did not accept his guns, 
he would call us Pathet Lao. We had no choice. Vang Pao’s 
officers came to the village and warned that if we did not join 
him he would regard us as Pathet Lao, and his soldiers would 
attack our village.’’ 

By 1964 Vang Pao had extended his authority northward 
into Sam Neua Province, openly attacking Pathet Lao 


*Gen. Ouan Rathikun deserves passing memorialization in this 
account. A former commanding officer of the Royal Laotian Army — 
the only army in the world apart from our own that is wholly financed 
by the American taxpayer — he soprilliantly acquitted himself in that 
post to earn his country’s highest decoration, the Grand Cross of the 
Million Elephants and the White Parasol. A round and genial man, 
the Gencral has also controlled, since 1962, an elephant’s share of 
that part of the opium traffic through Laos that originates in Thailand 
and the Shan states of northern Burma. Tithing this traffic has been 
immensely profitable to the various right wing governments that 
Ouan has served so faithfully over the years, yielding revenues of 
almost $100,000 a month even as carly as 1962. And, like his 


- subordinate Vang Pao, General Quan also readily perceived the 


splendid opportunities available to entrepreneurs of opium refining. 
By 1970 he allegedly controlled the largest laboratory in Southeast 
Asia, refining some of the purest heroin in the world. 
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strongholds with the continued assistance of the CIA. (His 
offensives took place after the United States had signed the 
Geneva agreements whereby it promised not to interfere in 
Laotian :nilitary affairs.) As soon as a village was captured and 
Pathet Lao cadres eliminated, the inhabitants were put to work 
building a crude landing strip, usually 500 to 800 feet long, to 
receive the airplanes that followed in the conqueror’s wake, 
carrying ‘‘refugee’’ supplies of rice and guns, These goods 
were given away in an attempt to buy the hearts and minds of 
the Meo and eliminate any remaining loyalty to the Pathet Lao. 
Within a matter of months a fifty-mile-long strip of territory —- 
stretching from the northeastern rim of the Plain of Jars to 
Phou Pha Thi mountain, only fifteen miles from the North 
Vietnamese border —- had been added to Vang Pao’s domain. 
More than twenty new aircraft landing strips dotted the 
conquered corridor, linking Meo villages with the new CIA 
headquarters at Long Cheng. Most of these Meo villages were 
perched on steep mountain ridges overlooking valleys and 
towns controlled by the Pathet Lao. The Air America landing 
strip at Hong Non, for example, was only twelve miles from 
the limestone caverns near Sam Neua City where the Pathet 
Lao later housed their national headquarters, a munitions 
factory, and a cadre training school. 


~ Airlining opium 


ue be expected, the fighting on the Plain of Jars and the 

opening of these landing strips produced changes in 
northeastern Laos’s opium traffic. For over sixty years the 
Plain of Jers had been the hub of the opium trade there. After 
every winter’s opium harvest, Chinese merchants would leave 
their stores on the Plain and ride into the surrounding hills to 
barter for Mco opium. During the colonial era, Chinese traders 
sold opium to the French Opium Monopoly or to smugglers 
headed fo: northern Vietnam. When the French military 
became involved in the opium traffic in the early 1950s, the 
Chinese sold opium to French commandos for shipment to 
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Saigon on military transports. After the French departure in 
1954, Chinese merchants dealt with Corsican charter airlines, 
which made regular flights to Vietnam aud the Gulf of Siam. 

No longer able to land on the Plain of Jars, the Corsican 
aitlines began using Air America’s mountain landing strips to 
pick up raw opium. As Vang Pao circled around the Plain and 
advanced into Sam Neua Province, the Corsicans were right 
behind in their Beechcrafts and Cessnas, paying Meo farmers 
and Chinese traders a top price. Rather than deliver their opium 
to trading centers on the Plain, most traders brought it to Air 
America landing strips serviced by the Corsican charter lines. 

But when the Laotian government forced the Corsicans out 
of business in 1965, a serious economic crisis loomed in the 
Meo highlands. The war had in no way reduced Meo depen- 
dence on opium as a cash crop and may have actually increased 
production. Assured of food supplies from the CIA, the Meo 
had given up growing rice so that they could allot more land to 
the growing of opium. 

While Meo villages on the southern and western edges of the 
Plain were little affected by the transport problem, the end of 
the Corsican flights made it impossible for villages on the 
northern perimeter and in Sam Neua Province to market their 
opium. Air America was the only form of air transport 
available, and, according to Gen. Ouan Rathikun and Gen. 
Thal Ma, then commander of the Laotian Air Force, it began 
flying Meo opium to markets in Long Cheng and Vientiane. 

Air logistics for the opium trade were further improved in 
1967 when the CIA and USAID (United States Agency for 
International Development) gave Vang Pao financial assistance 
in forming his own private airline, Xieng Khouang Air 
Transport. The company’s president, Mr. Lo Kham Thy, says 
the airline was formed in late 1967 when two C47s were 
acquired from Air America and Continental Air Services. The 
company’s schedule is limited to shuttle flights between Long 
Cheng and Vientiane that carry relief supplies and an oc- 
casional handful of passengers. Financial control is shared by 
Vang Pao, his brother, his cousin, and his father-in-law. 
According to one former AID employee, AID supported the 
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project because officials hoped it would make Long Cheng the 
commercial center of the northeast and, thereby, reinforce 
Vang Pao’s political position. The USAID officials involved 
apparently realized that any commercial activity at Long Cheng 
would involve opium, but decided to support the project 
anyway. ; 


Feveoy continued to profit from the various arrangements 
until early 1968, when the Pathet Lao began the first of the 
dry-season offensives that eventually, by late 1971, forced Vang 
Pao’s army into a narrow stretch of hill country within a 
relatively few miles of Vientiane. But the only people who lost 
by the military retreat were the Meo hill tribesmen. According 
to reliable Laotian sources, despite the drop in Meo opium 
production after 1968, Vang Pao was able to continue his role 
in Laos’s narcotics trade by opening a heroin laboratory at Long 
Cheng, the CIA headquarters town. 
The loss of Sam Neua Province in 1968 signaled the first of 
the massive Meo migrations that transformed much of north- 


General Vang Pao, commander of the C1A’s mercenary Meo army 
in Laos’s Military Region I. 
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eastern Laos into a depopulated free-fire zone and drastically 
reduced hill-tribe opium production. Before the CIA initiated 
Mco guerrilla operations in 1960, northeastern Laos had had a 
hill-tribe population of about 250,000 people, most of whom 
were Mco opium farmers scattered evenly across the rugged 
highlands, 

When Vang Pao began to lose control of Sam Neua in early 
1968, the CIA decided to deny the population to the Pathet Lao 
by evacuating all the Meo tribesmen under his control. By 1967 
U.S. Air Force bombing in northeastern Laos was already 
heavy, and Mco tribesmen were willing to leave their villages 
rather than face the daily horror of life under the bombs. By 
carly 1970 an estimated 50,000 hill tribesmen were living in 
Sam .Thong and Long Cheng while 100,000 more were 
crowded into a crescent-shaped piece of territory lying between 
these two cities and the Plain of Jars. 

During their 1970 offensive, North Vietnamese and Pathet 
Lao troops jumped off from the Plain of Jars, drove across the 
Mco ‘‘refugee’’ areas, and by March were on the heights 
overlooking Sam Thong. As the attacks gained momentum, 
Meo living west of the Plain fled south, and eventually more 
than 100,000 were relocated in a forty-mile-wide strip of 
territory between Long Cheng and the Vientiane Plain. When 
the Pathet Lao and the North Vietnamese attacked Long Cheng 
during the 1971 dry season, the CIA was forced to evacuate 
some 50,000 mercenary dependents from Long Cheng valley 
into this overcrowded resettlement area. By mid 1971, USAID 
estimated that almost 150,000 hill-tribe refugees, of whom 60 
per cent were Mco, had been resettled in the Ban Son area 
south of Long Cheng. : 

After three years of constant retreat, Vang Pao’s Meo 
followers were at the end of the line. Once a prosperous people 
living in small villages surrounded by miles of fertile, 
uninhabited mountains, 90,000 Meo, almost a third of all the 
Meo in Laos, were now packed into a forty-mile-long dead end 
perched above the sweltering Vientiane Plain. Traditionally the 
Meo have built their villages on mountain tidges more than 
3,000 feet in clevation where the temperate climate is con- 
ducive to poppy cultivation, the air is free of malarial 
mosquitoes, and the water is pure. Since most refugee villages 
in the Ban Son resettlement area are less than 2,500 feet in 
elevation, many Meo, lacking normal immunities, have been 
stricken with malaria and have become seriously ill. The lower 
elevation and crowded conditions make opium cultivation 
almost impossible, and the Meo are totally dependent on Air 
America’s rice drops. If the North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao 
capture Long Cheng and advance on Vientiane, the Meo will 
probably be forced down onto the Vientiane Plain where their 
extreme vulnerability to tropical disease might result in a major 
medical disaster. 

The Ban Son resettlement area is the guardian at the gate, 
blocking any enemy advance gn Vientiane. If the Pathet Lao 
and North Vietnamese choose to attack the Laotian ad- 
ministrative capital after they have taken Long Cheng, they 
will have to fight their way through the resettlement area. Meo 
leaders are well aware of the danger and have pleaded with 
USAID to either begin resettling the Meo on the Vientiane 
Plain on a gradual, controlled basis or shift the resettlement 
area to the east or west, out of the probable line of an enemy 
advance. Knowing that the Meo fight better when their 
families are threatened, USAID had refused to accept either 
alternative and seems intent on keeping them in the present 
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area for a final, bloody stand against the North Vietnamese and 
Pathet Lao. Most of the Meo have no desire to continue 
fighting for Vang Pao. They bitterly resent his more flam- 
boyant excesses-—his habit of personally executing his own 
soldiers, his willingness to take excessive casualties, and his 
massive grafting from the military payroll—and regard him as a 
corrupt warlord who has grown rich from their suffering. But 
since USAID decides where the rice is dropped, the Meo have 
no choice but to stand and fight. 


Deranged priorities 


Tt he chronicle of American complicity in the Laotian drug 

trade ends with one final irony. When President Nixon 
issued his declaration of war on the international heroin traffic 
in mid-1971, the U.S. Embassy in Vientiane was finally forced 
to take action. Instead of trying to break up drug syndicates and 
purge the government leaders involved, however, the Embassy 
introduced legal reforms and urged a police crackdown on 
opium addicts. A new opium law submitted to government 
ministries for consideration on June 8 went into effect on 
November 15. Asa result of the new law, U.S. narcotics agents 
were allcwed to open an office in early November—-two full 
years after Gls started using Laotian heroin in Vietnam and six 
months efter the first large seizures were made in the United 
States. Only a few days after their arrival, U.S. agents received 
a tip that a Milipino diplomat and a Chinese businessman were 
going to smuggle heroin directly into the United States. U.S. 
agents bearded the plane with them in Vientiane, flew halfway 
around the world, and arrested them with 15.5 kilos of high- 
grade heroin in New York City. Even though these men were 
carrying a large quantity of heroin, they were still only 
messenger boys for the powerful Laotian drug merchants. But, 
so far, political expediency has been the order of the day, and 
the U.S. Embassy has made absolutely no effort to go after the 
mien at the top. 

In the long run, the American effort seems to be aimed at 
closing Vientiane’s hundreds of wide-open opium dens and 
making life difficult for the average Laotian. drug user (most of 
whom are opium smokers). The Americans are pressuring the 
Laotian police into launching a massive crackdown on opium 
smoking, and there is evidence that the campaign is getting 
under way. Since almost no money is being made available for 
detoxification centers or outpatient clinics, most of Vientiane’s 
opium smokers will be forced to become heroin users. 
(Opium’s cumbersome smoking paraphernalia and strong 
smell make its addicts much more vulnerable to arrest.) 
Vientiane’s brand of low-grade heroin seems to be particularly 
high in acid content and has produced some horribly debilitated 
zombie addicts. No less an authority than General Ouan 
believes that Vientiane’s brand of low-grade heroin can kill a 
healthy man in less than a year. It would indeed be ironic if 
America’s antidrug campaign drove Laos’s opium smokers to a 
heroin death while it left the manufacturers and international 
traffickers untouched. 

After pouring billions of dollars into Southeast Asia for over 
twenty years, the United States has acquired enormous power 
in the rezion. And it has used this power to create new nations 
where none existed, to handpick prime ministers, to topple 
governments, and to crush revolutions. But U.S. officials in 
Southeast Asia have always considered the opium traffic a 
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quaint local custom and have generally turned a blind eye to 
official involvement. A Laotian or Victnamese general who 
whispers the word ‘‘neutralism’” is likely to find himself on the 
next plane out of the country, but one who tells the in- 
ternational press about his role in the opium trade does not 
even merit a raised eyebrow. However, American involvement 
has yone far beyond coincidental complicity; embassies have 
consciously covered up involvement by client governments, 
CIA contract airlines have reportedly carried opium, and 
individual CIA men have abetted the opium traffic. 

As a result of direct and indirect American involvement 
opium production has steadily increased, high-grade heroin 
production is flourishing, and the Golden Triangle’s poppy 
fields have become linked to markets in Kurope and the United 
States. Southeast Asia’s Golden Triangle already grows 70 per 
cent of the world’s illicit opium and is capable of supplying the 
U.S. with unlimited quantities of heroin for generations to 
come. Unless something is done to change America’s policies 
and priorities in Southeast Asia, the drug crisis will deepen and 


the heroin plague will continue to spread. 0 
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Above: Label for Tiger and the Globe brand No. 4 heroin 

(90 to 99 per cent pure) manufactured in the Golden Triangle 
region. Each package contains 7/10 of a kilogram. Both this brand 
and the Double U-O Globe brand are purchased for export to 

the United States and for sale to American Gls serving in 

South Vietnam. 


Below: Label for Double U-O Globe, also No. 4 heroin manu- 
factured in the Golden Triangle region. Almost all bulk heroin 
seizures in South Vietnam are of this brand. On November 11, 
1971, the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics seized $13 million worth of 
Double U-O Globe brand heroin at the Lexington Hotel in 
New York City. 
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riomage to CIA Drug Fight Ironic 


The American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which predictably of- 
fers few surprises at its an- 
nual meeting, achieved the un- 


‘expected this year. 


As one entered the conven- 
tion’s exhibition hall in San 
Francisco’s Civie Center, 
one’s nostrils were assailed by 
an odor more appropriate to 
that city’s Haight-Ashbury dis- 
trict — an aroma strongly 
Suggestive of the burning 
leaves and blossoms of the fe- 
male Cannabis sativa plant. 

The scent fired the curiosity 
of all in the hall who had.ever 
sampled marijuana and drew 
from the wife of one physician 
attending the meeting the re- 
mark that she had smelled 
that odor many times in the 
back of the school bus she 
drives, 

That was only the beginning 
of the surprise. Following 
one’s nose, one soon came 
upon a booth housing an exhilb- 
it on drug abuse which fea- 
tured a display about many 


' drugs, inchiding pot, and a de 


vice that generated a synthetic 
smoke that was close to, if not 
identical with the real thing. 


* 


There was still more surpise 
to come in this display, which 
— it turned out—had won 
the gold medal in the AMA’s 
coveted Billings Prize compe- 
tition as one of the outstanding 
scientific exhibits of the meet- 
ing. The exhibitor was no 
mere doctor or pharmaceuti- 
cal firm, or even your aver- 
age, run-of-the-mill science- 
oriented government bureau. 
It was that most unlikely of 
contenders for an AMA 
award: The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Dr. Donald Borcherding of 
the CIA was on hand to ex- 
plain the: exhibit’s origins. 
Like most agencies, he said, 
the CIA has an occupational 
health division whose job it is 
to promote the well-being of 
its personnel. When CIA offi- 
cials at the agency’s Langley, 
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Va., headquarters became 
worried about pot, LSD, speed, 
heroin and the like, Borcherd- 
ing and his colleagues assem- 
bled the display. 

According to the CIA medic, 
it was an immediate hit, not 
only at the Langley “Spook 
Farm” but also among groups 
in the community, such as 
Knights of Columbus lodges 
and parent-teacher associa- 
lions. The -CIA is thinking 
about putting together “how- 
to-do-it” instructions so that 
other groups can build their 
own replicas. 


* 


Granted, the crusade 
against drug abuse needs all 
the help it can get. But the 
trouble with the CLA exhibit is 
that it does not tell things 
strictly as they are. For exam- 
ple, it implies that the use of 
marijuana sets the stage for 
later use of heroin. This issue 
is by no means settled and, as 
a matter of fact, there is a 
good deal of evidence to sug- 
gest that alcohol, rather than 
marijuana, is the first drug to 
be abused by most people who 
subsequently become heroin 
addicts. 

In any case, many experts 
believe that if there is any 
connection whatever between 
pot and heroin, it is their ille- 
gal status and that if the for- 
mer were ‘decriminalized,”’ 
its link with the latter would 
tend to disappear. 

More important to this dis- 
cussion than an argument 
about the casual relationship 
of the two drugs is the point 
that the CIA does not come 
into the campaign with com- 
pletely clean hands. Reporters 
have heen hearing for more 
than a year that the agency 
has been supporting the heroin 
traffic in the Golden Triangle 
region of Laos, Thailand and 
Burma, and that this opium 
byproduct has been one of the 
more important cargoes car- 
ried by Air America, an air- 
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Asia whose charter business is 
almost exclusively with the 
CIA. The Golden Triangle re- 
gion, incidentally, is said to 
grow 0 percent of the world’s 
iicit opium from which mor- 
phine ‘base, morphine and 
eventually heroin are derived, 
For more details on the 
CIA’s complicity in the heroin 
mess, one might consult an 
article entitled “Flowers of 
Evil” by historian Alfred W. 
McCoy, in the July issue of 
Harper’s magazine. Part of a 
forthcoming book called ‘The 
Politics of Heroin in Southeast 
Asia,” the article spells out in 
detail how Vag Pao, long the 
leader of a CIA secret army in 
Laos, has become even more 
deeply involved im the drug 
traffic and what role this traf- 
fic has played in the importa- 
tion of heorin into the United 
States and its use by our 
troops in South Vietnam. 


* . 


Writes McCoy of the situa- 
tion: ‘“‘As a result of direct and 
indirect American  involve- 
ment, opium production has 
steadily increased, high-grade 
heroin production is flourish- 
ing and the Golden Triangle’s 
poppy fields have become 
linked to markets in Europe 
and the U.S.” 

The CIA went away from the 
San Francisco meeting with a 
gold medal and, no doubt, a 
good many doctors who saw 
the exhibit went away im- 
pressed. Some of them proba- 
bly learned for the first time 
what pot smells like. 

But for others there wasa 
bitter incongruity in the gov- 
ernment’s super-secret spy 
arm winning a medal for an 
exhibit on the horrors of drug 
abuse. To ‘some it was a little 
like the Mafia getting a top 
award for a display of the 
evils of extortion; prostitution 
and gambling — and a few of 
the more socially aware physi- 
cians pnesent did not hesitate 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, 1972 
The CIA Responds 


SIR: As you are aware, the Central Intelligence 
Agency seldom responds to criticism of any sort. It 
cannot remzin silent, however, when a newspaper with 
The Star’s reputation prints an article alleging that this 
agency supports the heroin traffie in Southeast Asia. I 
refer to the column by Judith Randal in The Star of 29 
June. 

So serious a charge should be made only on the 
basis of the most convincing evidence. Miss Randal 
states only that “reporters have been hearing for more 
than a year’ and then refers to an article in Harper’s 
magazine by a graduate student, Alfred W. McCoy. 

Charges of this nature have been made previously 
and cach time have been most carefully investigated 
and found tc be unsubstantiated. The public record on 
this subject is clear. There is, for instance, a report by 
Roland Paul investigator for the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, in the April 1971 issue of Foreign 
Affairs, whiea states: “. . . due to the long association 
with the CIA, the Meo tribesmen in Laos were shifting 
from opium to rice and other crops.” 

The Cong:essional Record of June 2, 1971, printed a 
letter from John E. Ingersoll, director of the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, to Representative 
Charles &. Gubser of California, which states: “Actual- 
ly, CIA has for some time been this bureau’s strongest 
partner in identifying foreign sources and routes of 
iNegal trade in narcotics. Their help has included both 
direct. support in intelligence collection, as well as in 
intelligence analysis and production. Liaison between 
our two agencies is close and constant in matters of 
Mutual interest. Much of the progress we are now 
making in identifying overseas narcotics traffic can, in 
fact, be attrib.ited to CIA cooperation,” 

Miss Randal’s article is also in contrast to the two 
articles by’ your staff writer, Miriam Otfenberg, on 
June 18 and 19, 1972, in which she pointed out: “U.S. 
hcl ne ee are making a sizable dent in the 
s ast Asian dope traffic and—despite reports to 
the contrary — America’s Asian allies and the CIA are 
helping them do it.’ And she quoted John Warner of the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs as saying, 
“he had seen nothing of an evidentiary nature from Mr. 
McCoy ‘other than fossip, conjecture and old history’.” 

Narcotics addiction is one of this country’s most 
serious social problems. The Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy is dedicated to eradicating this menace and, specifi- 
cally, to interdicting the flow of narcotics entering this 
country. : 

It is difficult to understand why a writer would 
publish material tending to undermine confidence in this 
effort without the most convincing proof. More than one 

ear ago, in an address before the American Society of 
ewspaper Editors, Richard Helms, director of Central 
Intelligence, stated: “There is the arrant nonsense, for 
example, that the Central Intelligence Agency is some- 
how involved in the world drug traffic. We are not. As 
fathers, we ace as concerned about the lives of our 
children ‘and yrandchildren as are all of you. AS an 
agency, in fact, we are heavily engaged in tracing the 
foreign roots of the drug traffic for the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. We hope we are help- 
ing with a solution; we know we are not contributing to 
the problem.” 
his statement remains valid today. 

W. E. Colby, 

Executive Director, 

Central Intelligence Agency. 
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Reply on CIA Drug Charces 


SIR: On July 5, W. E. Colby, executive direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency, respondad to a 
June 29 column by Judith Randal in a letter. He stated 
that charges of CIA involvement in the narcotics traf 
fic from Southeast Asia were “unsubstantiated.” Since 
Jam one of the persons who have made such charges, I 
would Jike to give the basis for my findings. 

The specific charge is that Air America aircraft 
chartered by the CIA have been transporting opiua 
harvested by the CIA-supported Meo tribesmen in Laos, 
I have three sources for this information: 


(1) This was told to me by Gen. Ouane Rattikane, 
former chief of staff of the Royal Laotian Army, who 
also admitted to me that he had controlled the opium 
traffic in northwestern Laos since 1962. 

(2) Air America’s involvement was confirmed by 
Gen. Thao Ma, former commander of the Laoti:n Air 
Force, who refused 40 carry opium for Gen. Ouane, 

(3) I spent six days in August 1971 in the opium- 
Growing Meo village of Long Pot, Laos. (The writer 
assures us that that is, in fact its name—Ed.) Ger 
Su Yang, the district officer, told me: 


“Meo officers with three or four stripes (canlain or 
more) came from Long Tieng to buy our opium. Vhey 
came in American helicopters, perhaps two or three 
‘men at one time. The helicopter Jeaves them here for 
a few days and they walk to villages over there, then 
corne back here and radioed Long ‘Iieng to send an- 
other helicopter for them, They take the opium back to 
Long Tieng." 


Verified by Others 


This account was verified by other officials, farmers 
and soldiers in Long Pot. Ger Su Yang also reported 
that the helicopter pilots were always Americans. Loug 
Pot harvests weighed approximately 700 kilos (1,543 
pounds) and could not have been carried without the 
pilot’s knowledge. 

In my June 2 testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee.’ I charged that “by ignor- 
ing, covering up and failing to counteract the massive 
drug traffic from Southeast Asia, our government is 
aiding and abetting the influx of heroin into our na- 
tion.” I stand by this charge. The U.S. has put top 
priority on its military and political goals in fighting 
the war in Indochina. As long as our Asian allies have 
fought the war, U.S. officials have tolerated govern- 
mental corruption. Narcotics trafficking has not been 
treated differently from stealing U.S. aid, currency 
manipulation or black marketeering, all of which are 
rampant. 


The CIA has organized a mercenary army of most- 
ly Meo tribesmen in Laos under Gen. Vang Pao. The 
Meos’ cash crop has been opium, and the CIA merely 
followed their French colonial predecessors’ dictum: 
“In order to have the Meo, one must buy their opium.” 
The CIA may not have bought their opium, but did ship 
it to market, 


‘Ignored Involvement 


More importantly, the CIA, the U.S. Embassy and 
the whole U.S. apparatus in Laos ignored Gen. OQuane 
Rattikone’s involvement in the narcotics traffic, even 
while American troops in Vietnam were being deci- 
mated by Laotian heroin. His involvement, as well as 
the location of the heroin laboratories, was common 
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knowledge among even the most junior U.S. officials, solution; we know we are not contributi e pr 
As late as June 9, 1972, Nelson Gross, the State De- Jem...” However, as I said previa ale Gee 
partment’s drug coordinator, called my charges of Gen. be drawn and a distinction must be made, for circum- 
Quane’s involvement “unsubstantiated allegations.” ' stances are not the same—there is not the vaguest re- 
However, John Warner of the Bureau of Narcotics and semblance between CIA operatives in Indochina and 
Dangerous Drugs in a June 19 interview in The Star their colleagues operating ‘in other countries. 
admitted for the first time that Gen. Ouane controlled In Gonclusion, CIA Director Helms and Colby. Mi 
and protected the Laotian narcotics traffic for years, Randal, and MeCoy said the truth and did not oe 
Colby quoted Warner in his letter to try to discredit dict one another; they perhaps did not talk about the 
my charges, but conveniently omitted mention that the Same country. 


former chief of staff of the Royal Laotian Army was 


also the chief narcotics trafficker, Tran Van Khiem, 


Attorney, Former Deputy, 


Southeast Asia is fast becoming the major source j ; : 
of heroin for the U.S. market, and high government of- Chevy Chase, Md Vietnamese National psemb ly: 
ficials in Laos and South Vietnam are involved in the al 
narcotics traffic. The U.S. government knows this but 
a rE ee 


ignores and covers it up. 

_ _ The time has core when we have to decide which 
is more impertant to our country—prepping up corrupt 
governments in Southeast Asia or getting heroin out of 
our high schools. 


Alfred W. McCoy. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Editor’s Note: McCoy is the author of the Harper’s 
Magazine article, “Flowers of Evil,” appearing in its 
July, 1972, issue, quoted by Miss Randal. 
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SIR: T refer to the letter of W. E. Colby, executive 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency, who re- 
butted the charges made by some American newspa- 
permen that the CIA was involved in opium trat- 
ficking. I do not question Colby’s good faith, neither 
do I say that the CIA, as an entity, traffics in opium: 
but, I am sorry to say that there is more to these 
charges than mere “gossip, conjecture and old history.”’ 

I also know what I am talking about because I was 
involved in security matters for the South Vietnamese 
government under President Ngo Dinh Diem. In effect, 
one day, the President told me to investigate into the 
activilics of our chief of secret police, chief of our own 
“CIA” and chief of militar security, and to report di- 
rectly to him, because, as he put it: “I cannot ask my 
own chicfs of police, ‘CIA,’ and military security to 
investigate into themselves.” 

I found out the corruption of two chiefs, and the 
President took very drastic measures against them. I 
have kept the contact with my security agents ever 
since. They firmly confirm that a few CIA agents in 
Indochina are involved in opium trafficking. But above 
all, a line must be drawn between Indochina and the 
rest of the world, because, due to the fact of the coun- 
ter-insurgency warfare, the operations of the American 
CIA in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia are extremely im- 
portant when they are compared to operations of the 
Same agency in other countries. In Indochina, the CIA 
is a real army with his own aerial fleet. A number of 
CIA operatives deal directly with Vietnamese, Lao, or 
Meo warlords or officials at the highest level, with 
whom they share the proceeds of the opium traffic. For 
good American citizens in the United States, it is very 
difficult to imagine the influence and power of these 
operatives in Indochina. Their power, in fact, is un- 
limited—they are the true rulers of Indochina; their 
desires are orders—no Vietnamese, Laotian or Cambo- 
dian official would dare resist their orders. Corruption 
growing from a de facto power affects some of these 
CIA operatives. ; 

The traffic of opium involves a relatively large num- 
ber of persons. Outside a few Americans, there are 
Vietnamese, Laotians and: Meo who are involved. Since 
these persons have their clans, families and friends who 
live from this traffic, the total number of persons con- 
cerned become so great that it is impossible to keep 
secret the operations. 

J also do not question the good faith of CIA Director 
Richard Helms when he said that “os an agency, in 
fact, we are heavily engaged in tracing the foreign 
roots of the drug traffic for the Bureau of Narcotics 17 
and Dangerous Drugs. We hope we are helping with a 
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Note: 
in the drug traffic, but most evidence indicates only certain military 
personnel and government officials are trafficking. 


Rear Guard 


This cartoon implies that all Vietnamese and Thais are involved 
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Agency Fights Reports That 
It Ignored Heroin Traffic 
Among Allies of U.S. 
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By SEYMOUR M. HERSH 


Speotal to The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, July 21 — 
The Central Intelligence Agency 
has begun a_ public battle 
accusations that it 
knew of but failed to stem 


the heroin traffic of United 
States allies in Southeast Asia. 

In recent weeks, high-ranking 
‘Officials of the C.LA. have 
signed letters for publication 
to a newspaper and magazine, 
granted a rare on-the-record 
interview at the agency’s head- 
quarters in McLean, Va., and 


— most significantly — per- 
suaded the publishers of a 
forthcoming expose on the 
C.LA. and the drug. traffic 
to permit it to review the 
manuscript prior to  publica- 
tion. 

The target of all these meas- 
ures has been the recent writ- 


Continued on Page ] 9 
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Similarly, Nelsou G. Gross, 


of Stale. aA RRLA VEER 


International Narcotics Matters, 
testified before Congress in 
June on the subject of narcotics 
smuggling that “the govern- 
ments of Thailand, Laos and 
Vietnam have already joined us 
in the fight and, while we have 
a long way to go, we feel that 
during the past year some real 
progress has been achieved.” 

All officials concerned with 
the drug problem acknowledge 
that the United States agencies, 
under personal prodding from 
President Nixon, have begun an 
intensive effort to stem the in- 
ternational narcotics traffic. 
But critics contend that the ef- 
fort is far less effective today 
than Administration officials 
say it is. 

Crities’ Charges Backed 

Two Icading critics of what 
they allege to be the Govern- 
ment’s Jaxness in stopping the 
flow of narcotics are Represent- 
ative Robert H. Steele, Repub- 
lican of Connecticut, and Alfred 
W. McCoy, a 26-year-old Yale 
graduate student who has writ- 
ten a book on narcotics in 
Southeast ‘Asia. The New York 
Times reported Saturday that 
Mr. McCoy’s allegations con- 
cerning the C.I.A. and the drug 
traffic had been the subject of 
an intense and unusually pub- 
lic rebuttal by the agency. 

The Cabinet-level report, 
made available to The Times, 
buttressed many of the charges 
made by the two critics, par- 


ticularly about the pivotal im- 


portance of Thailand to the in- 
ternational drug smugglers. 
Thailand is also a major Air 
Force staging area for the Unit- 
ed States. 
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American viewpoint, Thailand 
is as important to the control 
of the illegal international 
traffic in narcotics as Turkey. 
While all of the opium pro- 
duced in Southeast Asia is not 
grown in Thailand, most of it 
is smuggled through that coun- 
try.” 

Mr. Steele’s report, filed, with, 
the House Committee on For- 
cign Affairs, noted that many 
American citizens had estab- 
lished residence in Bangkok, 
and had moved into the nar- 
colics trade. The report added 
that the inability of the United 
States to have a few notorious 
smugglers deported had Jed 
some intelligence officials to 
conclude that the men were pay- 
ing Thai officials for protec- 
tion. 

Mr. McCoy said in testimony 
before Congressional commit- 
ices last month that hundreds 
of. tons of Burmese opium 
passed through Thailand every 
year to international markets 
in Europe and the United States 
and that 80 to 90 per cent of 
the opium was carried by Chi- 
nese Nationalist paramilitary 
teams that were at one time 
paid by the C.LA. 

There are a number of opium 
refineries along the northern 
Thai border, he said, and much 
of the processed high-quality 
herojn is shipped by trawler to 
Hong Kong. 

“Even though they are heav- 
ily involved in the narcotics 
traffic,” Mr. McCoy testified, 
“these Nationalist Chinese ir- 
regulars units are closely allied 
with the Thai Government.” He 
said that Thai Government po- 
lice units patrol the northern 


The welcomin 


poundrof raw opium entering 
Thailand, All this activity, he 
said, is monitored by United 
States intelligence agencies. 


Thai-U.S. Agreements Cited 


Mr. Gross, the State Depart- 
ment’s adviser on international 
narcotics, said in his Congres- 
sional testimony that “during 
the past year the Thais have 
increased their efforts in the 
drug ficld with United States 
and United Nations assistance.” 
He cited two agreements, 
signed in Jate 1971, calling for 
more cooperation and more 
long-range planning between 
Thai and Unitcd States officials 
to stamp out the trade. 

“Based on all intelligence in- 
formation available,” Mr. Gross 
testified, “the leaders of the 
‘Thai Government are not en- 
gaged in the opium or heroin 


. traffic, nor are they extending 


protection to traffickers.” He 
added that the top pclice of- 
ficial in Thailand had publicly 
Stated that he would punish 
any corrupt official. 

The cabinet-level report, sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet Commit- 
tee on International Narcotics 
Control, asked “highest prior- 
ity” for suppression of the traf- 
fic by Thai trawlers, noting 
that each trawler “would rep- 
resent something like 6 per 
cent of annual United States 
consumption of heroin.” 

The report said that the 
trawler traffic should have pri- 
ority because “it is possible to 
attack the Thai trawler traffic 
without secking the coopera- 
tion of Thai authorities and 
running the attendant risks of 
leaks, tip-offs and betrayals.” 

After such a seizure, the re- 


siege 
& committee, 


h ld bord d collect an “im: j ited Ste 
Releaseiponanpias sclacRDRas-01 S1SRODD TOP LdoRbe. Be Late, States 
steele wrote tha rom the 


peat with still greater force 
and insistence the representa- 
tions it has already often made 
to the Government of Thai- 
land” for more effective efforts 
“to interdict traffic from the 
north of Thailand to Bangkok 
and also the loading of nar- 
cotics on ships in Thai har- 
bors.” 

At another point in the re- 
port, a general complaint was 
voiced. “It should surely be 
possible to convey to the right 
Thai or Vietnamese officials 
the mood of the Congress and 
the Administration on the sub- 
ject of drugs,” the report said. 
“No real progress can be made 
on the problem of illicit traffic 
until and unless the local gov- 
ernmcents concerned make it a 
matter of highest priority.” 

_, Representatives Steele, Les» 
ter L. Wolff, Democrat of Nas- 
sau County, and Morgan F. 
Murphy, Democrat of Mlinois, 
have sponsored legislation that 
would cut off more than $100- 
million in forcign aid to Thai- 
land unless she took more ac- 
tion to halt the production and 
traffic of heroin. Their measure 
cleared the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on June 21 
and is included in the Foreign 
Assistance Act, now pending. 

During a Congressional hear- 
ing into drug traffic last month, 
Representative Wolff disputed 
the Administration’s contention 
that it was making “real prog- 
ress” in stemming the narcotics 
flow and said, “we think the 
trade has got so much protec- 
tion in high places in Thailand _ 
that the Administration is 
afraid they'll tell us to take our 
air bases out if we put too 
much pressure on them.” 


Co Selous ras vam 
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ings and Congressional testi- 
mony of Alfred W. McCoy, a 
26-year-old Yale graduate stu- 
dent who spent 18 months in- 
vestigating the narcotics opera- 


tions in Southeast Asia. His 
book, “The Politics of Heroin 
in Southeast Asia,” is sched- 
uled to be published by Harper 
& Row in mid-September—bar- 
ring delays caused by the in- 
telligence agency’s review. 

In his book, Mr. McCoy al- 
leged that both C.LA. and 
State Department officials have 
provided pclitical and military 
support fo: America’s Indo- 
chinese allies actively engaged 
in the drug traffic, have con- 
sciously covered up evidence 
of such invelvement, and have 
been actively involved them- 
selves in narcotic trade. 

C.LA. officials said they had 
reason to believe that Mr. Mc- 
Coy’s book contained many un- 
warranted, unproven and falla- 
cious accusations. They ac- 
knowiedged that the ‘public 
stance in cpposition to such 
allegations was a departure 
from the usual “low profile’ 
of the agency, but they in- 
sisted that there was no evi- 
dence linking the C.LA. to the 
drug traffic in Southeast Asia. 
One well-infarmed Government 
official directly responsible for 
monitoring the illegal flow of 
narcotics complained in an in- 
terview that many of Mr. Mc- 
Coy’s charges “are out of date.” 

“Go back tree or four years,” 
he said, “and no one was con- 
cerned about this. It wasn’t 
until our own troops started 
to get addicted, until 1968 or 
‘69, that anyone was aware” of 
the narcotics problems in South- 
east Asia. 

This official said that in the 
eyes of the C.LA., the charges 
were “unfair.” He said of the 
C.LA., “they think they're tak. 
ing the heat for being un- 
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Report to U.S. Sees 
No Hope of Halting 
Asian Drag Traffic 


By SEYMCUR M. HERSH 
Spectal ta Ti1e New York Times 
WASHINGTON, July 23—A 
Cabinet-level report has con- 
cluded that, contrary to the 
Nixon Administration’s public 
optimism, “there is no pros- 
pect” of sternming the smug- 
gling of narcotics by air and 
sea in Southeast Asia “under 
_ any conditions that can realisti- 
cally be projected.” p 


aware and not doing anything 
about something that was go- 
ing on two or three years 
ago,” 

Based on 256 Interviews 


During two Congressional ap- 
pearances Jast month, Mr. Mc- 
Coy testified that his accusa- 
tions were based on more than 
250 interviews, some of them 
with past and present officials 
of the C.I.A. He said that top- 
level South Vietnamese officials, 
including President Nguyen 
Van Thieu and Premier lran 
Van Khiem, were specifically 
involved. 

In July, 1971, Representative 
Robert H. Steele, Republican 
of Connecticut, said during a 
House Foreign Affairs subcom- 
mittee hearing that the United 
States Government possessed 
“hard intelligence’ linking a 
number of high-ranking South- 
east Asian officials, including 
Maj. Gen. Ngo Dzu, then com- 
mander of the South Viet- 
namese II Corps, with invalve- 
ment in the narcotics trade; 
Mr. Steele's accusations« were 
denied and mostly ignored. 

Mr. McCoy also alleged that 
Corsican and American syndi- 
cate pangsters had becorne in- 
volved in the narcotics trade. 
He said that such information 
was known to the C.LA. In a 
chapter of his book published 
in this month's Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Mr. McCoy — further 
charged that in 1967 the in- 
famous “Golden Triangle’? — 
an opium-producing area em- 
bracing parts of northeastern 
Burma, northern Thailand and 
northern Laos—was producing 
about 1,000 tons of raw opium 
annually, then about 70 per 
cent of the world’s supply, 

The bulk of Mr. McCoy’s 
accusations—both in the maga- 
zine and during the Congres- 
sional hearings—failed to gain 
much national attention. None- 
theless, the C.I.A. began its 


“This is so,” the report, 
dated Feb, 21, 1972, said, “be- 
cause the governments in the 
region are unable and, in some 
cases, unwilling to. do those 
things that would have to be 
done by. them if a truly ef- 
fective - effort were to be 
made.” 

The report, prepared by of- 
ficials of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, the State De- 
partment and the Defense De- 
partment, noted that “the most 
basic problem, and the one that 
unfortunately appears least 
likely of any early’ solution, is 


some piaces in 
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unusual public defense after 
a Washington Star reporter 
cited some of Mr. McCay’s 
allegations in a column. 


Letter Sent to Paper 


Two letters were sent to 
the newspaper for publication. 
One was signed by W. E, 
Colby, the executive director 
of the C.LA., and the other 
by Paul C, Velte Jr. a Wash- 
ington-based official with Air 
America, a charter airline that 
flies missions for the C.I.A. in 
Southeast Asia. Both categoric- 
ally denied the allegations link. 
ing C.LA. personnel to any 
‘knowledge of or activity in 
the -drug traffic. 

A similar letter of disavowal, 
signed by Mr. Colby, was sent 
for publication to the publisher 
of Harper’s Magazine within 
the last week. Robert Schnayer- 
son, the magazine's editor, said 
that the letter would be pub- 
lished as soon as possible. 


The €.1.A, began its approach 
to Harper & Row in early 


June, apparently after Jearning- 


of Mr. McCoy’s appearance be- 
fore the-Senate subcommittee. 
Cord Meyer Jr., described as 
a senior agency official, met 
with officials of the publishing 
concern and informally asked 
for a copy of the manuscript 
for review prior to publication,' 

On July 5, a formal letter’ 
making the request, signed by 
Lawrence R. Houston, general 
counsel of the C.LA. was sent 
to Harper & Row. 

Mr. Houston’s request was 
not based on national security, 
but on the thesis that. “allega- 
tions concerning involvement of 
the U.S. Government [in drug 
traffic] or the participation of 
American citizens should be 
made only if based on hard 
evidence.” 

The Jetter continued: “It is 
our belief that no reputable 
publishing house would wish 
to publish such allegations with- 


tee A rN NS ee tena, 


some governments, particularly. 
Thailand and South Vietnam, 
that precludes more effective 
supression of traffic by the 


governments on whose territory 
it takes place.” : 

The report sharply contra-, 
dicted the official Administra-i 
tion position and Government 
intelligence sources say its 
conclusions are still valid today. 
In May, Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers told a Senate 
subcommittee that “we think all 
the countries are cooperating 
with us and we are quite satsi- 
fied with that cooperation.” —, 
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out being assured that the sup- 
porting evidence was valid.” 
If the manuscript were handed 
over, the letter said. “we be- 
lieve we could demonstrate to 
you that a considerable num- 
ber of Mr. McCoy’s claims 
about this agency’s alleged in- 
volvement are totally false and 
without foundation, a number 
are distorted beyond recogni- 
tion, and none is based on 
convincing evidence.” A copy 
of the letter was made avail- 
able to The New York Times. 

Mr.McCoy, in an interview, 
said that the book had been 
commissioned by Harper & 
Row and carefully and totally 
reviewed by its attorneys with 
no complaint until the C.LA. 
request was made, 

B. Brooks Thomas, vice presi- 
dent and general counse! of 
the publishing house, said in 
an interview in New York, 
“We don’t have nay doubts 
about the book at all. We've 
had it reviewed by others and 
we're persuaded that the work 
is amply documented and schol- 
arly.” | . 

“We're not submitting to 
censorship or anything like 
that,” Mr. Thomas said. “We're 
taking a responsible middle po- 
sition. I just believe that the 
C.LA. should have the chance 
to review it.” If Mr. McCoy 
did not agree, he added, Harper 
& Row would not publish the 
book. 

In a subsequent interview, 
Robert L. Bernstein, president 
of Random House and president 
of the Association of American 
Publishers, Inc., said that his 
concern had twice refused of- 
ficial C.LA, requests for per- 
mission to revise manuscripts. 

“In general,” Mr. Bernstein 
said, “our opinion would be 
that we would not publish a 
book endangering the life of 
anybody working for the C.I.A. 
or an other Government agency. 
Short of that, we would pub- 
lish any valid criticism.” 

In a series of interviews with 
The New York Times, a number 
of present and former officials 
of the C.LA. acknowledged that 
smuggling and “looking the oth- 
er way" was common through- 
out Southeast Asia during the 
nineteen-sixties. But many noted 
that the agency had since taken 
strong steps to curb such prac- 
tices. . 

One official, who spent many 
years in Southeast Asia, said, 
“{ don’t believe that agency 


‘staff personnel were dealing 


in opium, But if you're talking 
about Air America hauling the 
stuff around, then 1’ll bet my 
bottom dollar that they were 
in it.” 

Another former C.LA, agent 
described Mr. McCoy’s pub- 
lished writings as “1 per cent 
tendentious and 90 per cent of 


040002-Buable contribution 
I can think of,” 
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Heroin and the War 


Alfred McCoy, a Yale graduate student who inter- 
viewed 250 people, charges that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency has ‘known of Thai and South Vict- 
namese official involvement in heroin traffic, has 
covered up their involvement and has participated 
in aspects of the traffic itself. The CIA has publicly 
denied these charges, in the process even per- 
suading Mr. McCoy’s publisher, Harper & Row, to 
let it review his book manuscript before publication. 
But now there comes an internal government re- 
port—done by the CIA and other agencies—on 
the difficulties of controlling the narcotics trade 
in Southeast Asia. The report states: 


“the most basic problem, and the one that 
unfortunately appears least likely of any early 
solution, is the corruption, collusion, and indif- 
ference at some places in some governments, 
particularly Thailand, and South Vietnam, that 
precludes more effective suppression of traffic 
by the governments on whose territory it takes 
place,” 


That is to say, a private report by agencies in- 
cluding the CJA confirms the thrust of charges 
which the CIA publicly denics. The White Touse 
contends the report, completed in February, is “out 
of date.” 

Now, we are aware that the Nixon administration 
has worked with great vigor and much effective- 


Bue 


ness to curb the international narcotics trade. The 

fact remains that the largest supplies of the filthiest 
poison of them all apparently come from or through 
Thailand and South Victnam, if one is to take the 
CIA's private word—as against ils public word— 
on the matter. Nor should it stretch any reasonable 
man's credulity to understand that the United 
States has had to accept certain limitations on its 
efforts to get those governments to stop drug deal- 

ing because it has wanted to ensure their coopera-. 
tion in the war against North Vietnam. In the final 
human analysis there is simply no place in the pur- 
suit of honor and a just peace in Southeast Asia for 
an all-out honest effort to control traffic in heroin. 
This is the infinitely tragic fact flowing from con- 
tinued American involvement in the war. 

Would heroin addiction among Americans have 
swollen to its current dimensions and would the 
amount of heroin reaching the United States from 
South Vietnam and Thailand have reached its cur- 
rent levels if the war—and power politics—had not 
gotten in the way of effective American pressure 
upon the governments in Saigon and Bangkok? If 
President Nixon needs any further reason to make 
§00d his pledge to end the war, this is almost 
reason enough by itself for what it says about the 
character of regimes this country has gotten into 
the habit of supporting—lavishly and indiscrim- 
inately—in the name of our “national security” 
and “world peace.” 
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VIENTIANE (DNSI)—Leading 
families of Laos’ ruling class are 
believed to be behind the dis- 
tribution of opium and heroin 
here, but $0 far they have been 
considered “off limits” by a 
growing team of U.S. narcotic 
agents in Laos. 

Opium and heroin, the coun- 
try's most valuable exports, first 
became illegal in the tiny Asian 
kingdom last September after a 
history of easy availability and 
legal use. 


organized a system of policing 
the drug traffic in Laos atong the 
same lines as in the United 
States. The surveillance opera- 
tion is called the Bureau of 
Narcotics. Four U.S. advisers 
are training 43 Lao agents to 
track down heroin distributors 
and carriers. 

But spying on suspected 
leaders of the big operations is 
not part of the surveillance 
work. As one Lao Government 
Official in Vientiane admits, “It's 
oe dangerous.” 

43 agents of the Bureau 
otics and their four U.S. 


i 
originates in Southeast Asia.” 


special to The New York Times The Cabinet-level study, 
WASHINGTON, July 27—A|while completed last February, 
secret analysis by the Govern-|was at odds with Administra- 
ment’s top narcotics enforce-|tion thinking in its conclusions 
ment agency has concluded;that there was “no ‘prospect 
that the amount of high-quality|under any conditions that can 
heroin being smuggled into the|Tealistically be projected, of 
United States from Southeast/Stopping the drug flow from 
Asia “is greater than previously|Southeast Asia. It was imme- 


By SEYMOUR M. HERSH 


gram's initiation on April 7, 
the report said, eight ethnic 
Chinese were arrested, most of 
them carrying one to four 
pounds of high-quality heroin 
strapped to their bodies. 

One seizure, on April 11, re- 
sulted in the arrest of seven 
Chinese seamen carrying a to- 
tal of 11 pounds of heroin, the 
bureau’s report said. Jt added 
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realized.” 

The new Government report, 
compiled last month by the 
Strategic Intelligence Office of 
(he Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, 
showed that narcotics-control 
personnel was beginning to ac- 
cumulate evidence linking or- 
ganized crime to the Southeast 
Asian drug market. 

Another Government study, 
reported on in The New York 
Times on Monday, concluded 
Unat there was “no prospect” 
of halting the drug flow from 
Southeast Asia into the United 
States. This Cabinet-level study 
was later discounted by the 
man who commissioned it—Epil 
M. Krogh Jr. a special White 
House aide for narcotics mat- 
ters, 

Mr. Krogh said “these has 
been substantial progress” in 
reducing the influx of drugs 
from Southeast Asia. 

The Narcotics Bureau report 
stated that “ihe traffic at pres- 
ent relatively unorganized, but 
has definite potential for ex- 
pansion as a replacement for 
Turkish-French heroin.” 


diately assailed by Mr. Krogh. 

Asked in an interview today 
about the Narcotics Bureau’s 
analysis, Mr. Krogh acknow- 
ledged that “from what l've 


further'Iearned so far, there has to 


be a strong likelihood” that or- 
panized crime is involved in 
the flow of heroin from South- 
east Asia, but he added that 
the evidence was not yet con- 
clusive. 
‘Statistics Are Fluid’ 

He empasized that the Ad- 

ministration set up its interna- 


tional narcotics program only 


18 months ago. Because of this, 
he said, it would be “impos- 
sible’ to estimate accurately 
which area in the world was 
responsible for which percen- 
tage of the heroin reaching the 
United States. “Statistics at 
this time are so fluid,” he said. 

Other officials said that 
content of the bureau’s analysis 
had been approved by that 
agency’s over-all intelligence 
board before its dissemination 
inside the Government. 

The Narcotics Bureau, a Jus- 
tice Department agency, indi- 


Officials from the Central In-]¢2'ed in its study, made avail- 


telligence Agency, State Depart- 
ment, Narcotics Bureau and De- 
fense Department “are present- 
ly reviewing the international 
trade,” the report agijed, “with 
particular focus on Southeast 
Asia as an alternate to the Mid- 
die East as a source of supply.” 


White House Thinks Otherwise 


able today, that much of the 
frowing amount of heroin from 
Southeast Asia was being 
smuggled into the United States 
by “essentially a political Chinese 
entrepreneurs operating out of 
Laos, Thailand and Hong Kong. 
The heroin is sold te ethnic Chi- 


jnese seamen, many of whom 
t 


may be organized, who jump 


Nixon Administration spokes-|Ship once their vessels dock in 


men have 
tained publicly, in opposition to 


repeatedly main-|the United States, 


Further intelligence may “re- 


statements of critics, that heroin|¥eal more precisely the role of 
smugled from Southeast Asiajl'at East heroin in the United 
makes up only a small fraction|States,” the document said 


of the total United States an- 
nual supply. 


“ 


‘and may reveal the substance 
of Jong-standing hitherto un- 


Last rnonth Nelson G. Gross,}¥¢erifiable reports of a ‘Chinese- 


the State Department's senior/Corsican’ connection between 
adviser for international narco-|Morphine base from the Orient 
tics matters, told a Congres-|@nd_ the chemical expertise of 
sional hearing that “the over-|the Marseille area. Perhaps this 
whelming majority of the heroin|Preliminary report will stimu- 
coming to the United States|late interest in acquiring more 
originates in the Middle East/data on the ‘Chinese connec- 
and is processed in Europeanjtion.’” Morphine is another 
laboratories before being smug-|Ptoduct of opium, which is ex- 


that “further information de- 
veloped that this -11 pounds 
was part of a 100-pound ship- 
ment which originated in Bang- 
kok and was evidently delivered 
by « European diplomat as- 
isigned to Thailand. Sensitive 
sources have revealed that 
more shipments, sponsored by 
other groups, are on the way; 
arrests are anticipated in the 
near future.” 

Significantly, the report noted 
that “the smuggling activities 
of Chinese seamen 
loose but rather extensive ar- 
rangement between the seamen 
and their United States con- 
tacts to carry out “the move- 
‘ment of narcotics from South- 
cast Asia on a continuing basis. 
These arrangements appear to 
involve some degree of organi- 


ipossibly at the sending end.” 

The report listed docks in 
San Francisco, New York, Mi- 
ami and Vancouver as areas 
with some degree of organized 
ismugeling, but also said that 
high - quality Southeast Asian 
jheroin had entered the United 
States through other ports — 
among them Seattle, Portland, 
iNew Qricans, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 

The report contained a num- 
ber of clues indicating that the 
amount of organized smug- 
gling could be far higher than 
even now suspected. 

It cited the arrest of a Philip- 
pine diplomat late Jast year in 
New York City with about 37 
pounds of a brand of highly 
refined heroin known as “dou- 
ble uoplobe.” It was the dip- 
lomat’s third trip to the United 
States, the report said. ‘At 
least one previous time he was 
accompanied by a known Chi- 
nese heroin dealer in Bang- 

ok.” 

The “double uoglobe” heroin, 
manufactured in Laos, was 
widely sold to United States 
servicemen in South Vietnam 
in 1970 and 1971. 


Marketing Build-up Sifted 


At another point, the bu- 
reau’s analysis said that “sen- 


imply ai 


vation at the receivine end and; 


Fy AR MN 


gled into our country. We esti-|tracted from poppy seeds. 


mate tha probably 5 per cent 


Intelligence reports “over the 


and certainly no more than 10/Past year indicate an increase 
per cent of the heroin presently|i0 the number of ethnic Chi- 


flowing into the United States 
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nese who illegally enter the 
United States and Canada,” 
the document said, adding that 
the volume and the pattern of 
techniques used in the delivery 
of narcotics were not suffi- 
ciently known. 

“However,” the report said, 
the bureau “views the amount 
as a serious and increasing 
threat.” 


Eight Chinese Arrested 


Government intelligence 
agencies recently set up a joint 
effort, known as Project Sea 
Wall, to stem the growing 
smuggling through United 
State and Canadian dock areas. 
Within a month of the pro- 


sitive sources also reveal fre- 
quent communications between 
Chinese heroin traffickers in 
New York, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Vancouver, 
suggesting that an extensive 
wholesale marketing mecha- 
nism exists or is being estab- 
lished.” : 
In recent years, United 
States narcotics officials have 
repeatedly said that 80 fer cent 
of all heroin known to be con- 
sumed in the United States 
comes via Marseilles refincries 
from Turkey’s opium-growing 
areas. Ten to 15 per cent was 
said to come from Mexico, 
The bureau's report tended 
to support the position of the 
opium-growing in Turkey and 
other areas a prime goal of its 
antinarcotics drive. Officials 


now expect the opium produc- 
ition in Turkey to end this year. 

The Nixon Administration 
leading critics of the Adminis- 
tration's narcotics drive~-Rep- 
resentative Robert H. Stecl, 
Republican of Connecticut, and 
Alvin W. McCoy, a Yale gradu- 
has made the curtailing of 
ute student who has written 
an exposé of the heroin traffic 
m Southeast Asia. 

When told of the bureau's re- 
port, Mr. Steele commented: 
“Vietnam is truly coming home 
to haunt us. No matter what 
they say, this means that the 
first wave of this material is 
already on its way to our chil- 
dren in high school,” 

Mr. Steclo, a first-term Rep- 
resentative who last year helped 
reveal the extent of heroin ad- 
diction among G.1.’s in Victnam, 
asserted that Narcotics bureutt 
attempts to stop smuprelers 
from jumping ship or other- 
wise getling into the United 
States were misguided. 

“Inslead of trying to put up 
this barrier,” Mr. Stecle said, 
“it would be much more eco- 
nomical if we just went to our 
allies in Southeast Asia—to 
Thailand, where most of this 
stuff comes from—and stopped 
the traffic there.” 

Ne specifically cited what he 
termed the Administration's in- 
ability to interfere with the 
known large-scale smuggling of 
opium via trawler from north- 
ern Thailand to refineries to 
Hong Kong and Malaysia. 

During testimony June 2 be- 
fore a Senate subcommiltec, 


iMr. McCoy, a Ph.D. candidate 


in Southeast Asian history, tes- 
tified that beginning in 1965 
“members of the Florida-based 
Trafficante family of American 
organized crime beran appcar- 
ing. in Southeast Asia.” 

Mr. McCoy snecifically 
named Santo Trafficante Je, 
whom he described as the heir 
fo the international criminal 
syndicate established by Lucky 
Luciano and Meyer Lansky, as 
savin, traveled to Hong Kong 
and Saigon in 1968. 

“In 1967-G8 there was evi- 
dence of increased activity on 
the part of Indochina's Corsican 
gangsters,” he also — stated. 
“United States agents observed 
Corsican hero" in’ traffickers 
commuting between Saigon and 
Marseilles, where the Corsicans 
control ihe clandestine heroin 
laboratories.” 

Mr. McCoy then told the sub- 
committee that a former bogh- 
ranking C.LA. agent in Saigon 
—subsequently identified as re- 
tired Lieut. Col. Lucien Conein, 
who played a major role in 
South Vietnam for more than 
10 years—‘told me in an in- 
terview that in 1969 there was 
a summit mecting of Corsican 
criminals from Marseilles, Vi- 
entiane, and Pnompenh at Sai- 
gon’s Continental hotel, 

Intelligence sources acknowl- 
edged in subsequent interviews 
that the Government began 
studying the Southeast Asian 
narcotics trade ess than two 
years ago, primarily in re- 
sponse to the rapid increase of 
G.I. addiction. In carly 197], the 
White House reportedly ordered 
the C.LA. to coordinate intelli- 
Bence efforts in the area, 
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Colonel Tran Thien Thanh, a first cousin, who in 
1964 had been in charge of the ill-fated Saigon 
municipal bus company when it was disintegrating 
under the weight of massive corruption, was named 
in 1968 to the position of deputy commander of 
the Capital Military District and assistant to 
the military government of Saigon Gia Dinh. (Gia 
Dinh is a province outside of Saigon.) 


In this post he has the authority over all trans- 
portation in and out of the capital. It is Thanh 
who signs all authorizations for travel on the 
roads during curfew hours and in other special 
circumstances. 


Lieutenant Colonel Tran Thien Phuong, the second 
brother of Khiem placed in a key post in 1968, 
‘was named director of the port of Saigon. Pos- 
sibilities for enrichment in such a position are 
enormous, according to political observers in 
Saigon, through collusion with smugglers. Former 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky had named his brother-in- 
law to the post. 


General Tran Thanh Phong, a relative of Khiem's 
wife, was minister of Rural Development from 
1968 to early 1971, when he became head of the 
National Police. He was replaced in September, 
1971, and Saigon newspapers reported that he had 
been accused of involvement in drug trafficking 
and had been removed under American pressure. 
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Colonel Do Kien Nhieu, Khiem's brother-in-law, 
was named mayor of Saigon-Cholon in 1968 and 
Still remains in city hall. The Minister of De- 
fense had protested his nomination on the grounds 
he’had a past record of flagrant corruption. 
Mayor Nhicu was among 27 government officials on 
a list of those known to be involved in signifi- 
cant corruption, compiled by the Ky government 

in 1966 at the request of the U.S. mission. 


With his grip on the administrative apparatus in 
Saigon-Cholon, Colonel Nhieu exercises exten- 
sive power over the enormous commerce, both legi- 
timate and illegal, that is centered in the capi- 
tal. 


Do Kien Nhieu's brother, Do Kien Nuoi, has been 
chief of the Fraud Repression section of the 
National Police since 1968. 


The unpublished Provost Marshal's report, 

after surveying the known facts about the drug 
traffic, concluded that “it is quite apparent... 
that the degree of sophistication with the traf- 
fic in drugs (especially heroin) has achicved 
could not exist without at least the tacit ap- 
proval, if not active support, of senior officals 
of South Vietnam." 


Those "senior officials" are members of Prime 
Minister Khiem's family. 
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advisers hunt distributors and According to some 


buyers, not ‘he Army AipprovethhonwReleags ah aE19/13 : ASR 


and the elite of Laotian society. 
Sources of Heroin 


Instead they concentrate on 
devious ways to cut the heroin 
trade off at its source. Meo hill 
tribesmen, whose economic 
mainstay has been opium pop- 
py production, have now been 
encouraged to produce silk for 
profit. This project is also being 
carriéd out with U.S. funds. | 

But now, as in the past, pony 
caravans still haut annual ton- 
nages of raw opium down from 
the east Hirralayan peaks of 
north Burma. The supply is 
brought to the mutual border of 
Laos, Thailand, and Burma, 
known as the ‘Golden 
Triangle.” 

According 10 the Lao official 
who spoke to this reporter, 
ranking officers of his 
Government's Army send 
patrols across the Burmese 
frontier to escort the caravans 
of raw opium. 

One heroin factory in the 
forest near the Burmese border 
was burned cown by Govern- 
ment soldiers early this year. 


producers. 

AS a result of spying by 
American-paid agents who had 
made movement difficult in this 
area, valuable equipment was 
moved by the producers to 
more remote territory inside 
Burma. But Government 
soldiers who were sent to burn 
the building claimed the heroin 
factory had been “destroyed.” 


Kickbacks for Collaborators 


In order to remove 
themselves from the scene cof 
dealings since the opium 
crackdown, yet receive profits 
in the form of. “kickbacks,” 
Army officers involved have left 
active control of operations in 
the hands of subordinate of- 
ficers. Army aircraft are. still 
believed to carry opium and 
heroin inside Laos and 
sometimes to South Viet Nam. 

Battles fought over opium re- 
mind the Vientiane official who 
spoke to this reporter that 
anyone who has fooked too 
carefully into the affairs of 
ringleaders is liable to be shot 
and dumped into the Mekong 


his “identity aot be 
revealed. 

A $150 reward is paid by the 
U.S. Government for ‘each 
kilogram of 95 Percent pure 
heroin the Lao agents seize and 
turn in. The market value of a 
kilo of white heroin in Laos is 
$2,000, to $3,000. Salaries for 
Lao agents range from $13 to 
$34 per month, so reward 
bonuses are thought to be an 
attractive incentive. 

A breach of the law, however, 
would bring agents “kickbacks” 
from the market price lor 
heroin. There are indications 
that some agents prefer such a 
large sum of money obtained 
illegally to a small bonus gained 
legally. 

A meticulously planned first 
strike by the agents with their 
American advisers was in- 
tended to nab operators of a 
known heroin distribution den. 
The Lao agents converged 
carefully at 12 noon, then 
swarmed in. The den was 
deserted. 

Knowledge of the raid had 
been spread among the Lao 
agents only one hour before it 
occurred. Operators of the 
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minutes before the trap 
snapped shut. “The sellers have 
spies in the Bureau,” confesses 
the Lao Government official in 
Vientiane. “But how can we 
know who they are?” 

To catch the heroin traders, 
Lao agents have set up a spy. 
network in the cities to 
penetrate the drug culture, ~ 
When offered cash rewards, im- 
munity from jail, and respectful 
treatment, addicts passing away 
their lives in the nation’s 
countless opium dens become 
willing informers. 

_ In most places only the "Little 
Men"—mostly Chinese, Viet- 
namese, Filipinos, and. 
Europeans carrying a kilo or 
two—come to pick up supplies. 

It is the main deaters who 
continue unnoticed, reaping 
profits from clandestine 
Operations worth thousands of 
U.S. dollars. And for now, there 
seems little evidence they will 
be caught. 


John Everingham has 
traveled in Laos and Thailand 
for the past three years and has 
done extensive research on the 
drug flow. 
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PREMIER KHIEM?S FAMILY MAFIA | 


BY D. GARETH PORTER 


Vietnamese involvement in the drug traffic goes 
far beyond the well-publicized charges made last 
year by th> Nixon administration, reaching all 
the way to South Vietnamese Prime Minister Tran 
Thien Khiem. 


With United States help, the Saigon regime was 
able to conceal a major drug scandal implicating 
one of Khiem's brothers,” Tran Thien Khoi. Nomi- 
nated in 1968 to the position of director of the 
Office of “raud Repression in the customs direc- 
torate, Khoi held official responsibility for 
stopping the smuggling of contraband-goods 
through Sa:gon's airport. 


But American officials soon discovered that Khoi 
was one of the major reasons why, smuggling nar- 
cotics through the airport had been so easy. 


The Provost Marshal's office of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Assistance Comnand in an unpublished report 
on the problem of drug smuggling in the spring 
of 1971, pointed to Khoi as a principal in the 
opium traffic who had been charged with "serious 
irregularitics" in 1969 but Managed to have them 
dropped by "payoffs and political influence." 


The report said that U.S. customs advisers had 
received Saigon government authorization to es- 
tablish a narcotics squad within the Fraud Re- 
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pression Office, but that they could not do so 
because the official in question was "in a 
position to sabotage our efforts." 


The story never reached the American public. 


Khoi, a former destitute tax official who now 
Supports two or three wives, was said by U.S. 
officials to have become very wealthy in his 
three years in the Fraud Repression Office. 


"He had two kids in Switzerland," one U.S. cus- 
toms adviser told this reporter last August. 

"He just didn't have the motivation to turn down 
the bribes from drug smugglers." 


Last July Khoi was finally removed from his posi- 
tion under strong American pressure. But Khoi 
was neither punished or kicked out of the customs 
service; instead he was made chief of the customs 
station in Cholon, another lucrative post. 


Prime Minister Khiem has quietly established a 
family empire in the years since 1968, when he 
first emerged as Vietnam's second most powerful 
man. His relatives now control many of the most 
sensitive government positions dealing with smug- 
gling. 


Two relatives of Khiem still hold key posts 
guarding access to Saigon by land and by sea. 
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